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“ANACONDA Stands for more than metals! 


A little known part of Anaconda is its production 
of high-strength phosphate fertilizers for Western 
farmers. 

A plentiful supply of phosphate is vital to plant 
growth, a prime requisite for bountiful crops. The 
soils of many Western States, low in phosphates 
to begin with, lose more and more with each har- 
vest. With Anaconda’s Treble Superphosphate or 
Phosphoric Acid, farmers can easily replace this 
necessary chemical and substantially increase their 
per-acre production. 

Anaconda’s fertilizers are produced at the com- 
ets Reduction Works at Anaconda, Montana, 

rom phosphate rock mined at Conda, Idaho. 
Containing about 42% available phosphoric acid 
(almost triple the amount available in ordinary 
low grade phosphate fertilizers) Treble Super- 
phosphate’s granular form permits easy spreading. 

During 1952, Anaconda produced more than 
100,000 tons of treble superphosphate and phos- 
phoric acid. Based on numerous agricuitural col- 


ANACONDA 


COPPER MINING COMPANY 








Treble Superphosphate bagging 
Operation at Anaconda Reduction 
Works at Anaconda, Montana. Bags 
are filled at rear, go through 
stitching and sealing operations, 
then are carried by conveyor 
directly to freight cars. 


lege and County Agents’ tests conducted in the 
intermountain area, this production, properly 
applied, would increase food crops in 15 Western 
States by: 


200,000 tons of beet sugar 
300,000,000 pounds of vegetables . 
750,000 tons of alfalfa 
4,500,000 sacks of potatoes 
4,000,000 bushels of grain 


Presently, a new sulphuric acid plant is being 
built to facilitate Anaconda’s fertilizer production. 

This mining and processing of phosphates is 
only a small part of Anaconda’s operations. Pro- 
ducing a large family of metals for America, Ana- 
conda is nearing completion of a far-flung improve- 
ment and expansion program, at mines, mills and 
fabricating plants. Al phases of the program are 
directed to the same goal... more and better 
products for the country. 53274-A 


The American Brass Company 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 

Andes Copper Mining Company 

Chile Copper Company 

Greene Cananea Copper Company 
Anaconda Aluminum Company 

Anaconda Sales Company 

International Smelting and Refining Company 
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Own a DIVIDEND 
TIME TABLE 


Protect and Forecast Your 
Investment Income With 


PERIODIC INCOME CALENDAR 





Only 

$2.50 

Postpaid 

@ Tells you at a glance what Investment Income 
checks to expect each month. 

© Warns you of lost check or omitted dividend. 

@ Provides space for purchase and sales data. 


® Handles up to 72 separate investments over 
a 5 year period. 


© Attractively bound in simulated leather, gold 
embossed, 7!/2”x 11”. 


FREE INSPECTION .... send $2.50 check or 
money order for Calendar postpaid. Return- 
able within 10 days for full refund. 


EUGENE E. HAGEL, Publisher 
230 Ridgeway Road 
Baltimore 28, Maryland 
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You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading “Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 
partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts ... For yeur copy, 
write today to Dept. F-1. 


RANCIS L. DUPONT & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 














What happens to your PROPERTY after you DIE? 


LAW OF WILLS 


How to Make a Will, By attorney. 96-page book 
explains law in all 48 states. Why and how every 
person should make a will . . . to protect your $ 
CAPITAL ... safeguard your ESTATE. Also— 
Real Estate Law, $1... Businessmen’s Law, 
Mail $1, each. 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. C-i5 
43 West i6th Street, New York fi, N. Y. 

















HOW LONG WILL THIS 
WELL PUMP Oll? 


Oil wells in the recently formed SACROC Unit in Scurry County, Texas, 
have been producing oil for more than four years. Reservoir engineers 
believe that the unit can produce for at least 20 more years at the same 
rate it is producing today. If nothing were done to the wells during that 
time, the production of oil would naturally decline. However, with modern 
oil recovery methods by water and gas injection and pressure maintenance 
in the producing formations, engineers estimate that the production from 


this unit area of approximately 49,000 acres may be increased from 
501,000,000 barrels to 1,224,000,000 barrels. 


Under normal operating procedures usually only from 15 to 30 per 
cent of the oil in place underground can be produced by primary production 
methods. When reservoir engineers can treat an entire oil field as a single 
operating unit under pressure regulation, up to 80 per cent of the oil in 
place may be produced. 

Modern methods of reservoir engineering are. proving a most valuable 
means of increasing the ultimate recovery of oil from SUNRAY properties. 


Reservoir engineers representing the 
more than 45 operators in the field have 
estimated that this unit operation, by a 
committee representing all the ownership 
interests, will more than double SUNRAY’s 
recoverable oil reserves from its net unit 
interest in the SACROC Project. 





Reservoir engineering is a part of the 
production magic which helps keep America’s 
industry progressive—and SUNRAY'S progress 
and America’s progress go hand in hand. 





SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES e TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


























DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date; normally 


three days before the record date. 


Company 


Adams-Millis ........ Q50c 
Altes Brewing ......... 10c 
Amer. Distilling ..... 050c 
Mamer. Viscose... ... 0 50c 
SS eer Q$1.25 
Anderson, Clayton ...Q50c 
Bath Iron Works....... 50c 
Birtman Electric ...... 15c 
Booth Fisheries....... Q25c 
Buffalo Forge ......... 50c 
Calif. Elec. Power....Q15c 
Caterpillar Tractor ....50c 
Do 4.20% pf....... QO$1.05 
Central Til. eS Q55c 
City Auto Stamping. Ose 
Se ee Q35c 
Do 4% pf........ Q$1.06%4 
Club Aden. Products. ..10c 
Columbia Gas System. .30¢ 
a Si ges 20c 
Gamble-Skogmo ..... Ol5c 
2 Qo02%c 
Gen. Actéatines Corp..Q25c 
Gen. Pub. Utilities. ...Q35c 
a ae E5c 
Goodyear Tire & Rub. .Q75c 
Grand Union ........ O25c 
Greer Hydraulics, Inc..Q10c 
<6) Saree 
Hercules Powder 
Pe. Msi es Q$1.25 
Eeepeee Bite: -. 2s. 3c 8 15c 
Hilton Hotels ........ QO30c 
Kobacker Stores ..... Q20c 
Laura Secord Candy .*Q20c 
Marshall Field........ Q50c 
Mercantile Stores ....Q25c 
ee a ere O5c 
PW eiknc ecximmadenst F10c 


Nat'l Mfegrs. & Stores.Q25c 
Neisner Bros. 

434% pif........ Q$1.1834 
New York Merchandise. .5c 
N. Y. State Elec. & 


MU oicitn ae crake ce 471Ac 
No. Amer:-» Gatic::2¢%:: Q40c 
Northern [llinois ...... 20c 
Nunn-Bush Shoe ..... Q20c 
Oklahoma Gas & 

Peek. ‘ocucalosy sak QO37%ec 
Pillsbury Mills ...... Q50c 


Radio Corp. Amer.....S50c 
Do $3.50 pf. Ist...Q87%c 


Raymond Concrete Pile. .75c 
Rohr Aircraft ..:.....< 25c 
Spalding (A. G.)...... Q25c 
Saray Cl o.oo sscaces Q30c 
Technicolor Inc. .......25¢ 
Van Norman Co........ 35c 


Western Air Lines....Q15c 


Western Pacific R.R...Q75c 
Accumulations 
Armour & Co. $6 pf...... $3 
Stock 
AdnuralCorp: ',.2 3.0453 20% 
Dow Ghemical . .......2.2 2? 
Fikeo: Products... 024 5% 
Gen. Water Works..... 4% 
Gell Odl ccc cise... 4% 
ito |) rr 2% 
Middle States 
eo 4% 
Spalding (A. G.)....... 2% 





*Canadian currency. E—Extra. 


S—Semi-annual. 


Pay- 
able 
ll- 2 
11-5 
10-29 
1l- 2 
1l- 2 
10-30 
l- 4 
12-10 
1l- 2 


12- 19 
10-26 
12-21 
11-16 
11-16 


10-27 


10-19 
11-20 
11- 1 
11- 1 
12-10 
1l- 2 


11-16 
12-15 


Hldrs. 
of 
Record 
10-16 
10-16 
10-19 
10-19 
10-19 
10-16 
12-14 
11-25 
10-23 
10-19 
ll- 5 
10-20 
10-20 
11-27 
11-20 
10-19 
10-19 
11-16 
10-20 
10-26 
10-19 
10-19 
12- 1 
10-16 
10-16 
11-16 
1l- 2 
11-16 
10-23 


DS U1 Ge UIbo 


10-17 
11-20 
10-16 
10-16 
10- 1 


10-15 
10-20 


10-16 
11-25 
10-20 
10-15 


10-14 
11- 5 
10-16 
12-14 
10-20 
10-15 
11-25 
1l1- 6 
10-19 
12-10 
10-30 
ll- 2 


10-12 


10- 9 
10-20 
10-15 
10-20 
10-23 
10-15 


10-13 
11-15 


Q—Quarterly. 
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Petroleum 
Industry— 
Priceless 
National 


Asset 





Our present advanced stage of industrial development 


would be impossible without petroleum. And a strong 


oil industry is one of our best defenses against war 


O” of the major differences be- 
tween the United States and 
nations trailing far behind us in in- 
dustrial development is the avail- 
ability in this country of abundant 
supplies of raw materials. This is 
partly due to the geological accident 
that some minerals such as sulphur, 
helium and molybdenum occur in 
greater abundance here than any- 
where else in the world, but an 
equally important factor is our eco- 
nomic system, which provides the 
strongest possible incentive for dis- 
covery and exploitation of whatever 
deposits do exist. 


Holds Production Record 


Petroleum offers one obvious ex- 
ample of this. We are fortunate in 
possessing large crude oil reserves, 
and our annual production exceeds 
that of all other nations combined. 
But it is estimated that ultimate re- 
covery of crude in this country, in- 
cluding oil already produced, proven 
reserves now blocked out, and those 
which may be discovered in the fu- 
ture, amounts to only about 18 per 
cent of the world total. In contrast, 
Russia, with close to one-fourth of 
the world’s oil, has to date recovered 
less than five per cent of its ultimate 
total production. The Middle East 
is believed to contain slightly more 
oil than Russia, but none was pro- 
duced there until comparatively re- 
cent years, and then only with the 
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help of foreign know-how and foreign 
capital—largely American. 

The petroleum industry in this 
country is approaching the century 
mark, and its gross assets of around 
$40 billion make it the nation’s fourth 
largest economic activity, exceeded 
only by agriculture, railroads and 
public utilities. Its numerous essen- 
tial contributions to our economy 
hardly require mention. Its most ob- 
vious function is to provide power 
for our cars, trucks, airplanes and 
tractors, but even before these rela- 
tively modern devices were invented 
a considerable degree of mechaniza- 
tion had already taken place. This 
depended largely on coal power; we 
could probably meet our energy re- 
quirements with coal even today if 
necessary (at higher cost and with 
other sacrifices) but our industrial 
development would not have prog- 
ressed much beyond the Civil War 
stage without petroleum lubricants. 

In addition to taking over jobs 
which older fuels could not tackle at 
all, petroleum has partly displaced 
them in many applications for which 
they once enjoyed a monopoly. Oil 
now heats about one-fourth of Ameri- 
can homes, and the only limits on its 
growth in this field are imposed, not 
by coal but by natural gas—a co- 
product of the petroleum industry. 
Coal-fired steam locomotives, 95 per 
cent of the total only a dozen years 
ago, are becoming a rarity. Last year, 





crude oil supplied 39.4 per cent of 
our energy requirements against 4.5 
per cent in 1899; coal’s contribution 
fell during this period from 89.1 per 
cent of the total to 34 per cent. 

Even in its own exclusive fields, 
advances in technology have enabled 
petroleum to do a progressively bet- 
ter job, Thanks to improvement in 
anti-knock rating, it is estimated that 
two gallons of modern gasoline will 
do the work of three gallons of the 
fuel turned out thirty years ago. In 
addition, development of the cracking 
process has enabled the industry to 
make much larger amounts of gaso- 
line from a barrel of crude, thus con- 
serving supplies of the raw material 
and considerably reducing costs all 
around. 


Offset Higher Costs 


In recent years, there have been 
additional innovations such as cata- 
lytic refining processes, new explora- 
tion methods, directional drilling and 
secondary recovery techniques. These 
have not completely offset the effects 
of higher labor and material costs, 
aggravated for this industry by ad- 
vances in drilling expense due to 


deeper wells and the diminishing 
number of potentially productive 
areas still unexplored. | However, 


they have enabled oil companies to 

hold down their prices much more 

firmly than has been possible in most 
Please turn to page 26 
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For Natural Gas 


Rapid Growth Phase 


Markets have been expanded to cover almost the entire 


country and further gains in revenues and customers 


are in prospect. Regulatory picture is also improving 


S™ the turn of the century, nat- 
ural gas has steadily expanded its 
share of the total energy supplied by 
mineral fuels and water power. The 
energy contribution of natural gas 
rose from only 3.3 per cent of the 
total in 1901 to 20.6 per cent in 1951. 
The proportion held by coal, in con- 
trast, slipped from 88.9 to 39 per cent. 
Although it was not until the late 
1920s that the development of welded 
steel and seamless pipe made the lay- 
ing of long distance gas transmission 
lines practicable, rapid expansion of 
the nation’s pipe line network—par- 
ticularly in the postwar period—has 
enabled the gas utility industry to 
acquire the status of one of the coun- 
try’s six largest businesses. In 1952, 
total gas utility revenues reached $2.5 
billion with natural gas accounting 
for about 80 per cent of the total, 
while manufactured gas revenues rep- 
resented 10 per cent and mixed and 
liquefied petroleum gas combined fur- 
nished the remaining 10 per cent. 


Popularity Growing 


The “secret” of the steady climb in 
the popularity of natural gas is actu- 
ally no secret at all. It has attained 
the status of a preferred fuel simply 
because it is the cleanest, most con- 
venient, and frequently the cheapest 
product to be had. Evidence of the 
preference for natural gas in the im- 
portant house heating market is in- 
dicated by the thousands of cus- 
tomers on the waiting lists of utilities 
throughout the country; even in im- 
portant coal-producing states such as 
West Virginia, the popularity of nat- 
ural gas runs high. In the last four 
years, homes heated by gas have in- 
creased more than one million per 
year, reaching 11.1 million at the end 
of 1952 compared with 3.8 million 
‘in 1940. 

Natural gas, moreover, is just as 
desirable from the standpoint of the 
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NATURAL GAS RESERVES 
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utility industry as it is from the cus- 
tomer’s viewpoint. A cubic foot of 
natural gas has about twice the 
amount of heat as the same volume 
of manufactured gas; thus, the carry- 
ing capacity of a utility’s distributing 
mains is doubled, reducing the capital 
costs required for distribution sys- 
tems. Whereas manufactured gas 
once posed a severe problem for util- 
ities engaged in this business, the 
transition to natural gas has in many 
cases replaced an uneconomical oper- 
ation with a profitable, fast-growing 
business. 

Sales of liquefied petroleum gas 
(LPG), which consists of the natural 
and petroleum refinery gases that 
have been separated and _ liquefied, 
showed a gain in 1952 for the 31st 
consecutive year. LPG sales have 
more than doubled in the six postwar 
years and, while the 1952 gain of six 
per cent was less than normal, it was 
greater than the entire marketed pro- 
duction in 1939. A 14 per cent de- 
cline in retail marketing of butane 
occurred last year but it has been ex- 
pected that larger quantities of this 
product will be diverted to the refin- 


ing and chemical industries, with less 
available for sale through retail chan- 
nels. Propane and butane-propane 
mixtures, however, continued in an 
upward trend. Domestic household 
business—which has traditionally been 
the prime source of LPG sales—con- 
tinues to expand and accounted for 
50.6 per cent of 1952 sales for all uses 
as against 19.4 per cent for chemical 
uses, 8.3 per cent each for synthetic 
rubber, and internal combustion mar- 
kets, 7.3 per cent for industrial, 5.8 
per cent for gas manufacturing and 
0.3 per cent for all other uses. 

Despite the continued rise in the 
use of natural gas, the supply picture 
is an encouraging one. At the end 
of 1952, for example, gas reserves in 
the United States were estimated at 
just under 200 trillion cubic feet, or 
nearly a 25-year supply at the cur- 
rent rate of usage. Unofficial esti- 
mates place future supplies at much 
higher levels, one leading authority 
having estimated the future supply of 
natural gas available to the country 
at over 500 trillion cubic feet. 


Regulatory Situation 


However well entrenched its posi- 
tion may be, no industry is without 
its problems and in the case of nat- 
ural gas the regulatory situation has 
been of some concern in the recent 
past. Late last year, the Federal 
Power Commission applied its re- 
strictive “cost of money” principle as 
a yardstick for rate regulation, caus- 
ing a sharp sell-off in natural gas 
equities. But only last July, the Court 
of Appeals at St. Louis held the FPC 
to be unjust and unreasonable in fix- 
ing a 5Y%4 per cent rate of return for 
Northern Natural Gas in one of the 
cases in which that principle was ap- 
plied. 

It is significant that in more recent 
decisions the Commission has granted 
a six per cent return to Texas Gas 
Transmission and approved a rate 
boost which was supposed to result in 
a 6% per cent return for United Fuel 
Gas, a Columbia Gas subsidiary. 
(United Fuel Gas, however, contends 
that the rate hike actually works out 
to only a 3.69 per cent return and the 
FPC has agreed to look into its com- 
plaint.) Probably more notable than 
any one or two cases are the changes 
in FPC personnel which have fol- 
lowed the Republican victory at the 
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polls. 
pointee to the Commission, Chairman 
Jerome K. Kuykendall, only a week 
or so ago pledged fair treatment for 
the gas industry and asserted that 
the FPC has no intention of main- 
taining arbitrary ceilings above nor 
floors below the rate of return it will 
permit. “Harassment and intimida- 
tion,” the Chairman pointed out, “are 
not necessary or proper tools of a 
regulatory agency.” 

Another important regulatory de- 
velopment took place last May when 


One recent Eisenhower ap- 


the U. S. Court of Appeals, overturn- 
ing a contrary ruling by the FPC, 
ruled that the Commission has control 
over rates charged by Phillips Petro- 
leum for natural gas sold to interstate 
pipe line companies. Besides Phillips, 
the decision affects an estimated 2,000 
so-called independents—gas producers 
not connected with pipe line com- 
panies. Final judgment in this case 
rests with the Supreme Court. But 
if the High Court should go along 
with the Appeals Court decision, leg- 
islation to exempt producers and 


gatherers of gas from FPC regulation 
will likely be sought again. 
Meanwhile, chemical outlets for 
natural gas are receiving increased 
attention from the holders of large 
gas reserves who can, through these 
usages, realize the intrinsic value of 
their gas supplies. It is noteworthy 
that the petrochemical industry—for 
which natural gas is a major raw ma- 
terial—is already supplying about 25 
per cent of total chemical require- 
ments and is expected to be the source 
of 50 per cent within the next decade. 


Oil Well Suppliers Expedite Field Work 


Equipment makers have kept pace with the producing, 
refining and distributing ends of the business by 


expanding operations and inventing new techniques 


EE drill for oil is admittedly an 
expensive gamble. The cost of a 
10,000-foot exploratory well in some 
parts of the United States may range 
from a quarter of a million to more 
than a million dollars. But the ex- 
penditure of much money and time 
provides no assurance that oil will be 
brought in. Eight times out of nine, 
the “wild-catter,” who drills in areas 
never known to produce, will fail to 
strike oil. Even in proven areas the 
driller will have nothing to show once 
out of every four tries. 


Never-Ending Search 


Since there are still uncounted bil- 
lions of barrels of oil in the ground 
the search for oil goes on. It is ob- 
vious that more oil must be found if 
discoveries are to keep pace with the 
rate of production and consumption. 
Thus far, the searchers for oil have 
been successful in bringing in enough 
new wells each year to keep ahead of 
production demands. But they have 
had to drill at a greater rate and to 
drill deeper, while the number of dry 
holes has been increasing each year. 

Last year, for example, 45,840 wells 
were completed compared with a war- 
time low of 19,477 in 1943 and 29,687 
in prewar 1941. Completions were 
continuing at a record rate through 
August of this year—a total of 32,071 
against 31,277 for the same 1952 
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American Petroleum Institute 


period, up 2.5 per cent. Dry wells in- 
creased meanwhile from 12,589 to 
12,955, up 2.9 per cent. 

Not only the dry and producing 
wells drilled but the nearly 500,000 
wells presently in operation call for 
millions of dollars worth of new 
equipment each year. The oil well 
supplier is basic to the entire oper- 
ation—from exploration in the field 
to pipeline network. Biggest company 
in the field—National Supply—oper- 
ates over 100 retail stores located in 
all U. S. and Canadian oil areas, and 
it distributes not only its own prod- 
ucts but thousands of items made by 





other companies—from work clothing 
to spare parts. 

The complete range of equipment 
used is immense. The study of a 
potential drilling site requires exten- 
sive field work with intricate elec- 
tronic devices. To dig the hole the 
prospector must obtain a powerful 
drilling rig, tons of steel and pipe, a 
few thousand bags of oil well cements, 
and special mud additives to ease 
drilling operations and to help keep 
the bit cool. A fully-equipped drill- 
ing rig, weighing about 200 tons and 
costing $300,000 or more, may be 
owned or rented by the drilling con- 
tractor. Powerful diesel engines are 
required to operate it plus 3,000 bar- 
rels of fuel oil. From 25 to 100 drill- 
ing bits may be used plus five reamers 
for enlarging the hole. 

After a few wells are drilled, scien- 
tific instruments provide some idea 
of what lies far beneath the surface— 
the volume of rock storage content, 
the thickness of the oil-bearing forma- 
tion, how much water and gas it con- 
tains, the amount of pressure it is 
under, the amount of oil or gas that 
may be present and other related 
information. Other equipment is 
brought in to fire steel “bullets” and 
high-powered jets of gas into forma- 
tions to shatter and open up rock 
pores to allow the passage of oil into 
the well. Pressure valves are utilized 
to help prevent gushers—a rare sight 
today—and other mishaps that ordi- 
narily cause waste. 

The never-ending hunt for oil has 
encouraged what is known as second- 
Please turn to page 21 
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Kight Stocks for 


Up-Grading Portfolios 


These common stocks are in better-than-average position 


as to yields, quality and defensive characteristics, with 


records as dividend payers ranging from 25 to 75 years 


gina uncertainties, market un- 
settlement and a tense interna- 
tional situation have sent many 
investors to the sidelines. As usual in 
such a case the market offers many 
opportunities for fortifying invest- 
ment portfolios by the addition of 
high quality stocks which, for the 
time. offer unusually — satisfactory 
yields. Issues of the type which fall 
into the classification of ‘‘defensive 
issues” particularly appeal to the 
cautious investor, and afford him also 
the opportunity to improve the over- 
all quality of his portfolio. 


Quality Plus 


The accompanying list of common 
stocks may well be considered by the 
investor either for new purchases or 
as substitutions for speculative issues 
in order to upgrade the portfolio. 
They afford particularly attractive 
yields in view of their obvious high 
quality. Returns around current 
prices range from 5.2 per cent to over 
6 per cent, with one issue, Melville 
Shoe, providing a return of nearly 
6.7 per cent. 

All of the issues are highly rated 
by FrnanctAL Wortp Independent 
Appraisals. Two are rated A-plus, 
five carry A ratings and one, National 
Biscuit, is rated B-plus. 

Dividend records of the eight are 
exceptional. In most instances pay- 
ments have been made in every year 
since incorporation. Apparently, op- 
erations were profitably conducted 
prior to the years in which the present 
corporations were formed (usually to 
take over one or more long estab- 
lished, successful business). Four of 
the present concerns have paid divi- 
dends in every year since before the 
beginning of the present century. 
American Telephone—the Bell Sys- 
tem—for instance, has made pay- 
ments in each year since 1881, and 
for 32 consecutive years has dis- 
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tributed $9 a year per share to its 
stockholders. With Diamond Match, 
which began its long record in 1882, 
American Telephone carries the A- 
plus rating. Diamond Match, inci- 
dentally, is the leading manufacturer 
of matches, from which it derives 
almost 30 per cent of its sales, and is 
also one of the nation’s leading build- 
ing lumber manufacturers, sales of 
lumber and millwork accounting for 
a full half of its revenues each year. 


principal brands being Uneeda and 


Nabisco. Because of industry char- 
acteristics it is rated B-plus. 

The four other issues, all rated A, 
have paid dividends in every year 
for less than a half century—but for 
a quarter century or more. F. W. 
Woolworth, the world’s largest “‘five- 
an’-dime,” operates some 1,900 stores 
in the United States, Canada and 
Cuba, owns a 52.7 per cent interest 
in the British Woolworth which has 
750 stores and holds 97 per cent of 
the German subsidiary which has 
more than 50 stores. 


Consistent Profit-Maker 


Melville Shoe, which has paid 
dividends for 37 years without a 
break, is another issue which dates its 
record from before World War I and 
has demonstrated its ability to oper- 
ate profitably in peace or war, boom 
or depression. A subsidiary makes 





Eight Issues in Above-Average Position 


-———Earned Per Share-————, 


-—Annual—, --Six Months—, -——-Dividends———,__ Recent 

Company 1951 1952 1952 1953 Since 1952 ¥*1953 Price * Yield 
American Chicle.... $3.21 $3.56 $1.54 $1.69 1926 $2.50 $1.75 48 5.2% 
Amer. Tel. & Tel... 11.00 10.43 al1.45 al1.39 1881 9.00 9.00 154 5.8 
Diamond Match ... 5.13) 3.20 1.44 1.47 1882 2.00 2.00 oe Sa 
Melville Shoe ...... 2.00 1.91 0.95 1.02 1916 1.80 1.35 at. Gd 
National Biscuit .... 2.30 2.56 1.25 1.21 1899 2.00 2.00 aS 
Pacific Lighting .... 3.36 4.97 e402 e¢5.02 h1887 3.00 b3.25 66 c6.1 
Philip Morris....... £4.65 £4.13 20.98 1.23 1928 3.00 3.00 30” 60 
Woolworth (F. W.) 322. Zo N.R. N.R. 1912 2.50 2.00 44 58 


*Declared or paid to October 7. a—12 months ended May 31. b—On Nov. 16 will pay 50 cents a 
share on new stock provided 2-for-1 spiit is approved by stockholders October 20, otherwise, $1 per 
share will be paid on old stock. c—Indicated yield on increased dividend. e—12 months ended June 30. 
f—Year ended May 31. g—Three months ended August 31. h—Except 1907-08. 





Pacific Lighting, holding company 
for a number of corporations engaged 
in distributing natural gas to Los 
Angeles and 115 other communities 
in the southern part of California, is 
another old-timer in the dividend 
column. While technically its un- 
broken record may be dated only 
from 1909, the company points out 
that it has declared dividends in every 
year since 1887, but that because of 
charter restrictions the actual pay- 
ment of the 1907 and 1908 dividends 
was deferred. National Biscuit, 
fourth of the issues which boasts an 
unbroken sequence of dividend pay- 
ments running back into the 19th cen- 
tury, is probably too well known to 


require more than the statement that 


it is the leading biscuit maker, its 


men’s and boy's shoes, and the com- 
pany operates 604 Thom McAn retail 
stores, 156 Miles stores, and 11 John 
Ward stores. 


Also Industry Leaders 


The two other A issues are Amer- 
ican Chicle, with a dividend record 
starting back in 1926, and Philip 
Morris, which has made payments 
yearly since 1928. Each is among 
the leaders in its industry. American 
Chicle was organized in 1899 as a 
consolidation of several companies 
and in its earlier years occasionally 
missed a dividend—but its record has 
had no blemish since 1926. Philip 
Morris is the well-known maker of 
Philip Morris, Dunhill, Marlboro and 
of several other brands of cigarettes. 
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Prusteails all industries have 
strengthened their financial po- 
sitions and lessened their vulnerabil- 
ity to cyclical influences through 
reinvestment of part of the substantial 
earnings of the past dozen years, but 
few have enjoyed as outstanding a 
gain in this respect as have oil and 
gas companies. The typical large oil 
enterprise has approximately doubled 
its working capital and the dollar 
valuation of its total assets since the 
end of 1946, continuing a trend which 
was evident to a less marked degree 
well before that. 

Large capital outlays have im- 
proved the crude output position and 
permitted expansion and moderniza- 
tion of the refining, transportation 
and marketing facilities of nearly all 
oil companies. This not only permits 
larger earnings under favorable con- 
ditions (which have prevailed almost 
without interruption since before 
World War II) but has placed these 
units in a better position to withstand 
adversity. 


Repeat Performance Unlikely 


In addition, close control of crude 
production by State authorities makes 
it extremely unlikely that any future 
large-scale oil discoveries will wreak 
the financial havoc which resulted 
from early development of the East 
Texas field in 1931. The unending 
flow of additional oil from this field, 
for which no adequate market existed, 
led to a disastrous drop in prices and 
resulted in deficits for the great ma- 
jority of enterprises in 1931. 

With the threat of a repetition of 
this catastrophe largely removed, the 
oil industry should be able to show 
greater than average cyclical stability 
of earning power in the future. Even 
during past years (except in 1931) 
the group has given a good account 
of itself in this respect, deficits being 
relatively infrequent even during the 
recessions of 1921 and 1938. Accord- 
ingly, dividend records have been 
quite favorable. At least nine of the 
larger companies have paid without 
interruption for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and four of these have records 
of unbroken payments for fifty years 
or more. Even outside this select 
circle, there are a number of enter- 
prises with only one. or two lapses 
over a long period of years. 

One factor which has had a great 
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Cities Service Phcto by Frit: Henle 


Oil and Gas 
Shares Possess 
Sound Appeal 


Issues in this field combine 
extent the 


three major investment re- 


to a marked 


quirements: adequate _in- 


come, long term growth and 


cyclical stability of earnings 


deal to do with the superior earnings 
and dividend performance of the oil 
industry is the steady growth in de- 
mand for its products. Domestic con- 
sumption of refined petroleum prod- 
ucts has increased in all but five of 
the 34 years for which statistical data 
are available. The closely-allied natu- 
ral gas industry has an even more im- 
pressive record (perhaps only because 
figures on its performance have been 
compiled for a longer period) : mar- 
keted production of natural gas has 
failed to advance in only seven years 
since 1899. 


Rate of Growth 


For both oil and natural gas, the 
rate of growth has slowed in recent 
years on a percentage basis, reflecting 


the progressively higher base, but has 
risen rather steadily in terms of bar- 
rels or cubic feet. According to a 
recent private estimate, domestic de- 
mand for oil products will increase 
by more than forty per cent over the 
next fifteen years, and natural gas 
consumption will undoubtedly rise 
even more than this. In addition, both 
groups are fast increasing their 
representation in the petrochemical 
field, which possesses almost infinite 
growth possibilities and which affords 
wide profit margins. 

Despite higher taxes and continu- 
ous increases in charges for deprecia- 
tion and depletion, the oil industry 
has been able to maintain its pre-war 
margin of profit on the vastly larger 
volume of its business, and hence 
-arnings have advanced very substan- 
tially. They have risen about twice as 
much from 1939-40 levels as have 
those of the average enterprise in 
other industrial fields. Accordingly, 
oil shares have given a decidedly su- 
perior performance marketwise ever 
since the 1942 lows were established. 


Trend Since 1949 


Their market action has been par- 
ticularly spectacular during the bull 
market following the 1949 lows. On 
the average, equities of integrated oil 
companies rose by 135 per cent dur- 
ing this period, while shares of crude 
producers advanced by 240 per cent, 
against an increase of 831% per cent 
for industrial stocks as a whole. The 
degree of market superiority dis- 
played by oil shares in recent years 
has been extreme, and in some cases 
excessive, but it is not unusual for 
them to outperform the remainder of 
the market; this has been the cus- 
tomary condition for at least forty 
years except during the bull market 
of 1921-29, when they were decidedly 
laggard, and to a much lesser extent 
during 1932-37. 

Equities of oil and natural gas 
producers have inflation hedge at- 
tributes. While yields currently avail- 
able on stocks representing companies 
primarily represented in production 
are not attractive, many integrated oil 
shares afford returns approaching or 
even exceeding six per cent. This 
reflects the fact that stock prices, par- 
ticularly after the correction of the 
past year, have not gotten out of line 
with earnings and dividends. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital infor- 


mation and 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but no 


responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


Allied Chemical & Dye A+ 

An investment quality chemical 
leader, now at 68. (Pays $3 annu- 
ally.) Widening its activities in the 
plastics field, Allied has completed 
plans to purchase the Plaskon divi- 
sion of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass for 
an undisclosed cash amount. Plas- 
kon’s assets are valued over $10 mil- 
lion. The division produces urea for- 
maldehyde plastics used in plywood 
glues, electric fixtures and dishes, as 
well as polyester resins for glass lam- 
inated boats and auto bodies. Allied’s 
operations have been satisfactory dur- 
ing the year, and a modest gain in 
earnings for full 1953 is expected 
over the $4.55 a share reported in 
1952. (Also FW, June 24.) 


Atl. Gulf & West Indies S.S. C+ 

Present market price of 105 ts 
based mainly on liquidation prospects ; 
shares are highly speculative. (Paid 
$3 in 1952.) Management believes 
that it can pay an initial liquidating 
dividend of $49 a share in cash or 
marketable securities or both, if stock- 
holders approve liquidation and dis- 
solution of the company at a special 
meeting October 14. Additional dis- 
tributions and payments will be made 
from time to time. The company 
holds a large amount of liquid funds 
with cash and marketable securities 
alone amounting to more than $7.7 
million at July 31 market values, or 
about $52 a share. The process of 
dissolution is expected to extend over 
a considerable number of years. 


C.I.T. Financial Bae 

Now 27, shares are suitable for in- 
come, and have longer-term growth 
possibilities. (Pays $1.80 annually.) 
The majority of instalment credit in 
the United States is now centered in 
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statistical data on these issues. 


Opinions are 


The opinions 


the middle-income group, families 
earning between $3,000 and $7,500 a 
year. Since 1935, this segment of the 
population has increased from 23 per 
cent to more than 47 per cent. Of 
each 1,000 C.I.T. loans only eight are 
delinquent in payments, and usually 
for not much more than 30 days. A 
survey taken by the company shows 
that the average automobile down 
payment is now 42 per cent with the 
pay-off period running about two 
years. C.I.T. expects no slackening 
off in instalment credit in the period 


ahead. (Also FW, Aug. 19.) 


Cluett, Peabody B+ 


Now 30, shares represent one of 


the better situated companies in the’ 


cyclical textile field. (Pays $2 annu- 
ally.) The company will expand its 
1954 line by ten new types of mer- 
chandise it has never made before. 
Primarily a manufacturer of men’s 
shirts, underwear and handkerchiefs, 
Cluett will enter the boyswear field, 
and also’ introduce a complete sports 
line for men, encompassing ca- 
bana sets, walking shorts, sport slacks 
and swimming trunks. The com- 
pany’s famed Arrow trade-mark will 
appear on all new products. Another 
first is what the company claims to 
be an all-white rayon sport shirt, and 
management explains that the general 
shift of emphasis is tied in with “the 
trend toward more leisurely. and in- 


formal living for weekends and 
sports.” 
Ex-Cell-O B+- 


Stock, now at 46, is a better than 
average machine tool equity. (Paid 
$2 plus 10% stock in 1952; $1.50 plus 
10% stock so far in 1953.) The com- 
pany has formed a new wholly-owned 
subsidiary, Ex-Cell-O Corp., Ltd. of 


expressed should be read in line with the investment policy 
outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. "Also FW" 
refers to last previous item in this department. Ratings are 


from Financial World Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 


Canada. All properties and other as- 
sets, except cash, of Henry Power 
Tools, Ltd. and Craftools, Ltd., both 
of London, Ontario are being ac- 
quired, the transfer becoming effec- 
tive November 1, 1953. The new 
concern will take over their opera- 
tions, which include medium and 
heavy machinery, jobbing and foun- 
dry work. The power tools facilities 
have been sold to another Canadian 
company but the buildings will be 
enlarged to provide for the manufac- 
ture of other standard Ex-Cell-O 
products such as railroad pins and 
bushings and drill jig bushings. 
Meanwhile, the parent company ts en- 
joying steady growth in its division of 
milk and ice cream packaging ma- 
chinery. (Also FW, April 22.) 


General Electric A+ 

At 75, this high quality stock yields 
only 4% but has strong growth as- 
pects. (Pays $3 annually.) The 
company’s research department, sec- 
ond to none, has announced the de- 
velopment of a companion gadget to 
the famous transistor. Called a ca- 
pacitor, this device, initially to be 
used in hearing aids and possibly in 
radio sets, is about the size and shape 
of a kernel of corn. It is said to elim- 
inate interference and provide a bet- 
ter tone by “filtering” electric current. 
It is made mostly of tantulum and 
silver. Officials are confident that the 
Defense Department will be able to 
use it in the development of the light- 
weight electronic equipment which is 
essential in much of the modern mili- 
tary and naval equipment and instal- 
lations. By the end of 1955, the com- 
pany will have invested more than 
one billion dollars in new plant and 
equipment since World War II. 
(Also FW, July 29.) 
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International Shoe A 


A good quality income stock, now 
at 40, (yields 6% on $2.40 annual 
dividend). Completing a licensing 
arrangement with a German firm, In- 
ternational Shoe has acquired the 
knowledge and exclusive rights to 
manufacture and distribute leather- 
board products under a process pre- 
viously used only in Germany. A 
subsidiary will be established to pro- 
duce the leatherboard, made from 
leather fibres and used to make shoe 
components such as insoles, counters, 
midsoles and platform material. Shoe 
counterboard manufactured under the 
German process is known for the ex- 
tent to which it retains its original 
length and leather-like properties. 
(Also FW, Aug. 26.) 


Minneapolis-Honeywell a4 
Shares, now at 61, represent a 
growth sttuation. (Paid $2.25 in 
1952; $1.50 so far in 1953.) Com- 
pany’s sales for 1953 are expected to 
exceed $200 million, compared with 
$166 million in the previous year. 
Much of the gain will reflect military 
contracts, as this work (largely air- 
craft control equipment) has in- 
creased to about 35 per cent of total 
dollar shipments. Earnings for the 
year are estimated between $3.25 and 
$3.50 per share, against $3 in 1952. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell is concentrat- 
ing its engineering efforts on the de- 
velopment of controls for the aero- 
nautics industry, believing that this 
field has further growth potential. 


Mueller Brass C+ 

Now at 23, stock is speculative but 
less cyclical than most metal equities. 
(Paid $1.70 in 1952; $1.10 so far in 
1953.) Because the greater part of 
company’s diversified output consists 
of fabricated rather than primary 
products, sales are rising and profits 
have benefited from the continuing 
softness in metal prices. For the nine- 
month period ended. August 31, 1953, 
net income rose to $4.78 per share 
from $3.86 in the like 1952 period. 
Consolidated sales, including Valley 
Metal Products Company (acquired 
in 1952), reached a new peak of 
$49.4 million, compared with $37.8 
million. To offset higher operating 
and pension expenses, an important 
plant modernization program, costing 
$1.7 million is well under way but 
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expansion plans are moderate, at- 
tuned to the steady growth in com- 
pany’s sales. 


Reeves Bros. B 
At 12, this speculative issue ap- 
pears to have discounted near term 
uncertainties in the textile industry. 
(Pays $1.20 annually.) Company 
has purchased the Vulcan Rubber 
Products Corporation, taking over all 
properties, machinery and _ trade 
names. Vulcan makes newspaper and 
offset press blankets, gas meter dia- 
phragms, industrial coated fabrics, 
waterproof coverings and air-holding 
fabrics for use in inflatable life vests 
and rafts. It also has a group of new 
products under development. Among 
Vulcan’s chief activities was the coat- 
ing of fabrics, the majority of which 
were purchased from Reeves Bros. 
The acquisition marks a widening of 
Reeves’ activities, with the aim of 
diversification. Vulcan will operate 
as a wholly owned subsidiary with 
little change in direct management. 


Rexall Drug C+ 

Company has yet to show consis- 
tent earnings and the shares (now 6) 
are a dubious speculation, (Pays 15c 
annually.) Earnings for the first nine 
months of 1953 are expected to 
double the 25 cents a share of the like 
1952 period. The company’s 50th an- 
niversary year has been one of in- 
creasing sales and in hopes of contin- 
uing the trend the national advertis- 
ing budget for 1954 will be raised 
some 50 per cent. Rexall now has 
10,052 franchised dealers and 246 of 
its own retail stores, but the company 
has been following a policy of reduc- 
ing its own retail outlets and increas- 
ing the number of franchised dealers. 
The two recently opened combination 
drug-groceries are doing well and 
present plans call for the opening of 
a third store of this type in the near 
future. 


Southern Railway B 

Now 40, shares represent one of 
the better situated rail equities. (Pays 
$2.50 annually.) If the Interstate 
Commerce Commission lends its ap- 
proval, Southern will purchase the 79- 
mile South Georgia Railway which 
runs from Adel, Georgia to Perry, 
Florida, and the Live Oak, Perry & 
Gulf Railroad which covers an addi- 





tional 59 miles to Live Oak, Florida. 
The Southern has paid approximately 
$1.3 million for the stock of the two 
companies and will spend another 
$2.5 million to rehabilitate and mod- 
ernize the two lines. The job will in- 
clude improvement of the roadbed 
and the laying of new tracks. The 
purchase will bring Southern lines 
into a rapidly expanding industrial 
area, although no individual earnings 
figures are available for the two small 
roads. 


Studebaker B 

Although one of the better situated 
independent auto producers, stock at 
23 is speculative. (Pays $3 annu- 
ally.) Studebaker’s sales for the nine 
months ended September 30 are ex- 
pected to be around $480 million, 
compared with $385 million in the 
like 1952 period, but earnings will 
be substantially lower than the $3.94 
a share reported last year. Expenses 
and difficulties in new model produc- 
tion held profits down in the first 
quarter and output was hampered in 
the second quarter because of a sup- 
plier strike. In addition, the com- 
pany is amortizing unusually high © 
costs in connection with its 1953 
model. In order to reduce current 
dealers’ stocks, Studebaker recently 
cut back output. (Also FW, Aug. 13.) 


West Penn Electric B 

Now at 34, stock is attractive for 
liberal yield and growth possibilities. 
(Yield 6.5% on indicated annual div- 
idend of $2.20.) The company’s sub- 
sidiaries increased their deliveries of 
electric energy during the third quar- 
ter of 1953 by about 11 per cent over 
the same period of last year. Consoli- 
dated net income for the 12 months 
ended August 31, 1953, came to $3.26 
per common share vs. $3.08 in the 
previous period. Officials are greatly 
interested in the current trend to- 
wards the substitution of electric 
furnaces for the traditional open 
hearths. The company will open in 
November a five-day clinic which will 
feature discussions of a new process 
involving the heating of steel by low 
frequency induction. However, reve- 
nues do not depend too heavily on 
steel, since the service area is highly 
diversified industrially with a marked 
influx of new chemical plants in re- 
cent years. 
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Liberal Yield from United Biscuit 


Return on well-rated common stock of third largest biscuit 


baker is nearly six per cent, from $2 annual dividend rate 


with issue at prevailing levels. Net up as margins improve 


n the first six months of this year 
I sales of United Biscuit Company 
of America, totaling $58.9 million, 
topped by 9.5 per cent sales of $53.8 
million reported for the same 1952 
period. Substantially improved profit 
margins, however, resulted in a gain 
of 20 per cent in net profits before 
taxes, and despite a larger tax bite 
the six months net of $2.18 million 
or $2.07 a common share, was 17.5 
per cent greater than the net of $1.85 
million—$1.76 per share—which the 
company earned in the first half of 
1952. 

The upturn in sales and net com- 
pares very favorably with the over-all 
picture of the five-year period, 1948- 
52. Over the half decade sales in- 
creased 25.8 per cent from $87.7 mil- 
lion in 1948 to $110.3 million in 1952, 
‘ but net profit per share of common 
stock dropped 22 per cent to $4.19 
per share in 1952 from $5.36 per 
share in 1948. However, earnings 
have been running between two and 
three times common dividend require- 
ments. Since the first quarter of last 
year, stockholders have been receiv- 
ing dividends at the rate of $2 a year 
against $1.00 in 1946, $1.50 in 1947 
and 1948, $1.60 in 1949 and 1951 and 
$1.80 per share in 1950. In the seven 
years a total of $11 was paid to com- 
mon stock holders out of earnings of 
$34.00 per share, an earnings-divi- 
dends ratio of a bit more than three- 
to-one. 


$37 Million-Program 


In recent years United has carried 
on an intensive program of expansion 
and modernization. Starting with an 
outlay of $3.0 million in 1947, annual 
expenditures have ranged between 
$4.9 million in 1950 and $8.5 million 
last year, a six-year total of more 
than $37 million. The principal recent 
project has been the new Sawyer 
plant—which also is to house the ex- 
ecutive offices formerly located in 
Long Island City, N. Y.—erected in 
Chicago and now approaching full 
10 








United Biscuit 


Earned 

Sales Per *Divi- -—Price Range~ 
Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1937.. $24.7 $0.96 $0.80 15%—7% 
1938.. 23.4 1.04 0.57% 10 —7 
1939.. 23.0 liz 6—| 0.50 9%— 73% 
1940... 246 °@S3°° 0:50 9 — 6% 
1941.. 29.8 0.94 0.50 73%R— 4% 
1942.. 40.9 1.31 0.50 8%44— 5 
1943.. 45.5 | Nee 0.50 114%— 8 
1944... 500 1.58 0.50 12%—10% 
1945.. 50.6 1.71 0.62% 20 —11% 
1946.. 60.9 4.56 1.000 2854—16% 
1947... 804 528 150 244—18% 
1948... 87.7 5.36 1.50 23%4—19 
1949... 84.7 5.35 1.60 313%%—19% 
1950... 924 492 180 33 —24y% 
1951... 272. “435 1.60 35 —29% 
1952.. 1103 419 200 374%4—30% 


Six months ended June 30: 


1952... 


$53.8 $1.76 ae - di 
1953. 


58.9 2.07 a$1.50 a3754—333% 


*Has paid dividends in every year since 1928. 
a—To October 7. 





operation. It was originally scheduled 
for completion last vear, but defense 
construction priorities delayed de- 
liveries of materials at times. The 
Sawyer plant is largely responsible 
for United’s rising production and 
sales and promises to become increas- 
ingly effective as it attains maximum 
production. 


United’s expansion program is still 


under way, its current principal proj- 
ect being a new plant at. Macon, Ga., 
(its 31st) which is scheduled for 
completion some time next year. In 
the meantime other plants are being 
modernized, new equipment installed, 
and warehousing and delivery facili- 
ties increased. 

United’s bakery products, marketed 
under the trade name Supreme and 
under established brand names of 
various branches which though owned 
entirely by United have retained their 
local identities and trade names, are 
distributed from 112 warehouses. It 
serves practically the entire country 
with the exception of the Pacific 
Northwest and parts of California 
and the Gulf states. 

The company is in strong financial 
position. At the end of 1952 its bal- 
ance sheet showed current assets of 
$26.4 million in a three-to-one ratio 
to current liabilities of $8.7 million, 
providing net working capital of $17.7 
million. 

Capitalization of United comprises 
106,800 shares of no par $4.50 pre- 
ferred stock and 951,965 shares of no 
par common stock. Long term debt 
totals $18.0 million, consisting of $8.0 
million of 2.75% debentures due in 
1966 and $10.0 million of 3.375 per 
cent debentures which will become 
due in 1977. 

United’s common stock, yielding 5.8 
per cent, is well adapted for inclusion 
in the portfolio of the average busi- 
nessman. Well-rated, it is one of the 
better grade issues in an industry 
which, itself, is characterized by 
stability. 











New Tube Mill in 


Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation's new $30 million seamless tube mill at Pueblo, 

Colo., covers 10 acres under one roof. Laboratory, production line and warehousing 

are combined in the new multiple-unit facility. The first such mill west of the 

Mississippi, it will be an important supplier of seamless steel tubing and casing to 
the oil and gas industries of the western United States and Canada. 
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Recent easing of credit will cushion any business decline 


even though this factor alone cannot entirely prevent one. 


Government can take other supporting actions if necessary 


Credit policies followed during the early 
months of the Eisenhower Administration were 
roundly denounced as deflationary by economic 
illiterates and those with a political ax to grind. 
These critics preferred to view the new policies as 
being directed toward “hard money” rather than 
ba = ae > a . a 2 r 

onest money, refusing to recognize that any 
Government which fosters continuous credit infla- 
tion must eventually meet a day of reckoning much 
more painful than that involved in merely restrain- 
ing the excesses of a business boom. 


The idea that the present Administration was 
deliberately seeking to bring on a recession is, of 
course, ridiculous on its face. Any such contention 
is soundly refuted by developments of more recent 
months, which show a flexibility lacking for many 
years under previous administrations but absolutely 
essential to the discharge of the Federal Reserve's 
function of “contributing to the maintenance of a 
high level of employment, stable values, and a rising 
standard of living.” 


During late spring and early summer, the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks bought Government securities 
in the open market, following up this action with a 
reduction in reserve requirements of member banks. 


More recently, open market purchases have again 


been employed in order to ease credit. As a result 
of these moves (and some other factors including a 
slackening in the inventory build-up and the avail- 
ability for investment of sizable corporate tax funds, 
both of which contributed to a smaller-than-seasonal 
third quarter rise in bank loans to business), credit 
stringency has evaporated. 


Whereas the Treasury paid higher rates on its 
new obligations early in the year, it has recently 
withdrawn one series of Savings notes and replaced 
them with another series paying lower rates. In 
both cases, it was tailoring its terms to existing 
market conditions instead of attempting to set 
these conditions itself. Present conditions are 
epitomized, though in somewhat extreme form, by 
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the fact that the rate on the latest weekly offering 
of Treasury bills fell to a 24-year low. Neverthe- 
less, it is anticipated that credit authorities will 
continue to make additional funds available in 
order to meet seasonal credit needs for the balance 
of the year. 


If necessary, this easy money policy could be 
cuntinued indefinitely, and perhaps be made even 
more aggressive by a cut in the discount rate and a 
further reduction in reserve requirements. At any 
rate, so long as the menace of potential inflation is 
lacking, no restrictive actions will be taken. Cheaper 
and more abundant credit will do much to cushion 
any decline in business over coming months by en- 
couraging business outlays which were postponed 
during the brief period of tight money. To this 
extent, credit policy followed since early 1953 will 
have had the desirable effect of skimming some 
business activity off the top of an already over- 
active peak and adding it to whatever valley may 
follow. 


No matter how actively an easy credit policy 
may be pursued, this factor alone cannot entirely 
prevent a business dip. But there are other weapons 
in the Government’s arsenal. One of the most 
potent of these—tax reduction—is due shortly in 
any case, and if there should be any appreciable 
drop in taxable income of corporations and in- 
dividuals as a result of a business let-down, still 
further cuts in tax payments would follow auto- 
matically, probably augmented by a larger and 
more general reduction in tax rates than is now 
contemplated. 


Lower yields on Treasury, corporate and 
municipal bonds, together with the drop in stock 
prices, increase the relative attraction of stock over 
bond yields from both directions. This factor and 
the moderating influence of easier credit on a pos- 
sible business decline will support the stock market, 
justifying retention of sound dividend-payers. 

Written October 8, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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Building Outlays Rise 


Large gains in outlays for commercial building 
and increased private work in public utility and 
residential construction helped raise total construc- 
tion expenditures to a record $25.9 billion during 
the first nine months, an increase of seven per cent 
over the same 1952 period. Private educational and 
religious building was about 20 per cent higher 
during the 1953 period. Private spending for new 
industrial plants was practically unchanged from 
the high level of one year earlier although Gov- 
ernment work increased. The Government has also 
been spending more for highways, schools, sewer 
and water facilities, although outlays for military 
and naval facilities have been running about the 
same as last year. Total building expenditures for 
September alone were up five per cent from the 
1952 month with private work accounting for the 
entire increase. Engineering construction awards. 
as reported by Engineering News-Record, hit a new 
record rate in September, advancing 17 per cent 
over the year-earlier month. Mass housing awards 
rose sharply, sewerage contracts advanced to the 
largest monthly total on record, and highway 
awards also climbed. 


Tire Makers Boost Prices 


For the first time in more than three years auto 
tire prices have been increased, the rises ranging 
from 40 cents to $1.40 (on passenger types) to as 
much as $7.50 on truck casings. United States Rub- 
ber initiated the increase on October 1, the other 
major makers trailing along with Firestone bring- 
ing up the rear on October 6. The rise was made 
necessary, tire makers say, by higher labor and 
transportation costs and by higher prices for syn- 
thetic rubber and other materials. It is estimated 
that the latest wage increase of five cents an hour, 
with bigger pensions and more liberal vacations, 
has added $75 million a year to industry payrolls. 
The tire price increase, however, was a complete 
surprise since it came only four weeks after a fort- 
night of “bargain days” preceding the Labor Day 
holiday, when tires were selling at discounts of 25 
and 30 per cent from list prices. Another cause of 
surprise was the fact that the industry’s slowest 
season is just beginning, and most companies have 
been laying off workers and reducing production. 


Rail Earnings Climb 


Estimated net income of 130 Class I railroads in 
August continued the rise this year over the 1952 
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months although at a declining rate. While net for 
the first eight months was up 3.1 per cent over the 
year-earlier figure, the August gain was limited to 
1.2 per cent. The eight-month total was $572 mil- 
lion vs. $435 million with August net at $82 mil- 
lion vs. $81 million one year earlier. The August 
showing reflects a decline in the rate of gain in 
carloadings which were up only 2.5 per cent dur- 
ing the month whereas the increase for the first 
eight months was considerably greater. Owing to 
last year’s steel strike, a slight distortion now enters 
the picture. After the strike was ended, freight car 
loadings began to rise sharply in August 1952, 
reaching an even higher level in September as in- 
dustry again moved into high gear. Since freight 
car loadings last month were down about 6.2 per 
cent from the September 1952 total, a decline may 
be expected in September rail operating income 
and net results. No over-all change from the 1952 
final quarter carloadings is indicated in shippers’ 
forecasts for the current period, however. 


Paint and Varnish Sales 


Paint sales in the first seven months this year 
totaled $853.6 million, topping by six per cent the 
same 1952 period. The rise was entirely attributable 
to sales to industrial users, which totaled $340.3 
million, 16.3 per cent more than in the same 1952 
seven months. Sales to the trade, on the other 
hand, were practically unchanged for the period, 
the total of $513.3 million being only $231,000 
under the first seven months of 1952. 

Leading interests appear to have been doing bet- 
ter than the industry as a whole. Devoe & Raynolds, 
Glidden, National Lead and Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
all reported higher sales over the first half of the 
year, while lower prices for raw materials meant 
better margins and brought earnings increases— 
for instance, National Lead $1.16 per share vs. 99 
cents; Glidden (nine months) $2.02 vs. $1.81; 
Devoe & Raynolds “A,” $1.37 vs. 71 cents, and 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass, $2.30 vs. $1.97. 


Nickel Decontrolled 


Government controls on civilian use of nickel 
will end October 31, though they will continue in 
effect for military, atomic and stockpile require- 
ments. In its decontrol order the Government made 
it clear that the decision was not based on any 
increase in metal supplies, and emphasized that 
it would be many months before supply and de- 
mand balance. At present, stainless steel users are 
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restricted as to the amount of nickel-bearing stcel 
they may use as well as the uses to which it can be 
put. After October 31, however, they may use it for 
any purpose and may buy as much as they may be 
able to locate, but the supply will continue inade- 
quate. One curious effect will be that stainless steel 
deliveries may increase at the outset because of 
automatic release of metal which has been accumu- 
lating in the warehouses from which it is being 
doled. Canada removed nickel controls August 6, 
and on August 17 the International Metals Confer- 
ence freed world supplies from fourth quarter allo- 
cation. Decontrol does not affect Government con- 
tracts with International Nickel for 60,000 tons de- 
liverable within five years nor with Falconbridge 
for 50,000 to 75,000 tons to be taken by 1962 and 
an additional 25,000 tons by 1967. 


Plywood Price Cut 


Declining backlog of plywood orders have 
brought another price cut, this time five per cent 
on top of an 11 per cent reduction early in Septem- 
ber. From $90 per thousand square feet of 14-inch 
Douglas fir plywood last August, the price dipped 
to $80 per thousand and then to $76 effective last 
week. This compares with a low of $75 reached in 
1951. While output through the first nine months 
increased nearly 19 per cent over the year-earlier 
figure, new orders have failed to keep pace, ad- 
vancing about 16 per cent in the meantime. Un- 
filled orders therefore have declined rather sharply. 
from 460 million feet at the end of March to around 
185 million six months later. The latter figure rep- 
resents only about two and a half week’s output at 
full industry capacity. 


Plastics Industry Mergers 
Allied Chemical’s proposed purchase of the 
Plaskon division of Libbey-Owens-Ford is the latest 


in a series of consolidations and mergers taking 
place in the plastics industry. The desire of nu- 
merous industrial companies to enter or broaden 
their stake in the plastics field reflects the indus- 
try’s strong growth factor. Some recent examples 
of this trend are: Continental Can’s acquisition of 
the flexible packaging division of Shellmar Prod- 
ucts; Celanese Corporation’s purchase of Marco 
Chemical Company; and St. Regis Paper’s acquisi- 
tion of Cambridge Molded Plastics Company. Still 
another significant recent development was the pur- 
chase by Owens-Illinois Glass of a 50 per cent inter- 
est in Plax Corporation, leading maker of squeeze 
containers, plastic film and other items. Several 
major steel companies (including Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube and Republic Steel) have added 
plastic pipe and tubing to their lines through the 
purchase of small companies active in these fields. 


Corporate Briefs 

General Electric will construct another big re- 
search center near Schenectady; the new unit will be 
a combustion laboratory to aid in the production 
of more powerful gas turbines. 

Argus Cameras sales for the fiscal year ended 
July 31 were up 43 per cent from 1951-52. 

U. S. Steel has reestablished the system of ab- 
sorbing freight costs when necessary to meet com- 
petition. 

General Motor’s acquisition of Euclid Road 
Machinery has been completed; the automotive 
firm now owns all of Euclid’s outstanding stock. 

Motor Wheel has been awarded a $3 million 
Army Ordnance contract to build cartridge cases. 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing is opening two 
new plants in Tennessee. 

Mead Corporation’s paper and paperboard pro- 
duction is holding at near capacity levels and no 
let up is looked for this year. 
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Investment Service Section— 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 


Price Yield Price 
US Govt 236s: 102i cs 6:< 5250s 95 2.85% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 93 3.20 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%4s, 1964 105 3.91 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%4s, 1961......... 92 3.73 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3\%s, 

EE ho tcl ¥veaukneanset eee 90 3.65 105 
Gaes Service Se: 191 Css..cs..200000% 92 3.50 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2°%4s, 1999... 86 3.35 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975.... 89 3.48 1033s 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 89 3.31 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969..... 103 4.24 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 95 .3.65 104% 
West Penn Electric 314s, 1974...... 99 3.57 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 123 5.69% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum............-. 53. «472 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 98 4.59 Not 
Gillette Company $5 cum.......... 98 5.10 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 25 5.60 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 38 5.26 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 81 6.17 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


Indi- 

r-Dividends— Recent cated 

1952 1953 Price Yield 

Amercan Home Products...... $2.00 $165 41 4.9% 
Celanese Corporation ......... 225 100 21 48 
Daw Acromivel.<.65.44.645)28 *980 *100 35 29 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 160 *120 33 A9 
General Electric ............. 3.00 3.00 74 4.1 
General -Poepas: 12 200556 heed os 240 205 55 48 
Int’l Business Machines........ *400° *300 238 = 1:7 
Standard Oil of California..... 3.00 2.25 50 6.0 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... 250 2KSO 65 .38 
Winited Air: Taness 655 ...0565.. 150 075. 22 -46 
United’ Biscuit <.+.........0.%. 200: - 250. 335. 5:7 


* Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor ; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Indi- 

--Dividends—~ Recent cated 

1952 1953 Price Yield 

American Vel. '& Vek... .. 3:46 $9.00 $9.00 154 58% 
Borden Company .. 2.6.05... 2.80 180 57 49 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 1.70 40 +60 
Household Finance ........... 250 *240 43 S64 
Sh ff Re Re 3.00 300 51 5.9 
Louisville & Nashville......... 450 300 59 7.6 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 300.300 .'42 Fl 
May Department Stores........ 180 135 29 6.1 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 205 37 45.9 
Pactie: Tigiitie «65665 6 ie. eda 3.00 3.25 66 76.1 
Philip DMoerie B46. 6... 4.06625 3.00 3.00 50 60 
Safeway Stores ..........00s0. 240 180 38 63 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 2.00 150 32 6.3 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 200 36 5.6 
TN TNE oi oe nxidnnyx 200 150 3. 5.7 
FC eee 3.00 2.25 51 5.9 
Union Pate H.R... 6 icccns ‘6.00 6.00 101 5.9 
Tinted: FAO on eeu x ieuwsares 400 350 49 7.1 
Walgreen Company ........... is 1. fA 
West Penn Electric............ 205: “T65 (34° ‘65 





* Also paid stock. ft Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


Indi- 

--Dividends—, Recent pose 

1952 1953 Price Yield 

Pere ee rere or $3.00 $3.00 37 81% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 300 46 8.7 
Cimett, POGNOOy .ciecsccdivcs 2.00 150 30 = 6.7 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 090 13 69 
Container Corporation ......... 2.75 2.00 40 5.0 
Flintkote Company ........... 2.50 150 26 7.7 
General Motors ............... 400 300 56 7.1 
Glidden Company ............ 225 20 2 7.1 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 3.75 62 8.1 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 200 150 36 5.6 
M.d-Continent Petroleum ..... 400 3.00 58 6.9 
Simmons Company ........... 2.50 150 29 69 
Sperry Corporation ........... 200... 225. . 42. +31 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... 15°68 2 50 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 2.25 35 8.6 
UG: Bietbrs «.). ees eoert A 3.00 2.25 35 . 8.6 
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investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 
tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


. . » LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Indian Summer 


M arker uisTorIANs who 
endeavor to glean some clue to the 
future from performance in the past 
have turned to the Dow-Jones’ records 
of price movements in October in the 
hope of finding something they can 
grasp. The results at first glance are 
inconclusive, as any but the most 
fervent chart reader might expect, but 
nevertheless are unusual in some re- 
spects. During the 55 years of life 
of the Dow-Jones market averages, 
the industrials have advanced 28 
times during October and have de- 
clined 27 times. All of which indi- 
cates that October, as far as past 
patterns are concerned, is truly a 
stand-off month. During October, 
the various economic forces that find 
reflection in the course of securities 
markets are carefully evaluated by 
investors. Their decisions become 
firm during this period of Indian 
summer and usually give character to 
price movements in November and 
December. In shaping such decisions 
this year, a somewhat hazier picture 
prevails than in preceding Octobers 
of the postwar period. But it is far 
from discouraging. 


Selectivity the Key 


Quire CLEARLY the 
flight from the dollar into goods has 
been arrested. Less is heard of the 
dangers of inflation. More is heard 
about the lower plateau of earnings in 
prospect for some industries, notably 
those that depend to a considerable 
extent on defense work. A readjust- 
ment of considerable importance is 
under way. Meanwhile, the more 
pessimistically inclined have run into 
several.stubborn facts that persist in 
imparting a strong undertone to busi- 
ness and trading generally. Some of 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


the worst bogies have proved to be 
straw men at most. 

A short time ago, reports indicated 
that the United States Treasury 
would be compelled by necessity to 
push through the arbitrarily imposed 
national debt limit. It was forecast 
that a hard money policy would stifle 
credit—that taxpayers, instead of re- 
ceiving relief, would suffer the impo- 
sition of a general sales tax that 
would offset any prospective losses 
in revenue and perhaps increase over- 
all tax collections. But, one by one, 
these gloomy forebodings have given 
way to more cheerful conditions; in 
fact, the Treasury, instead of facing 
a crisis, recently financed its needs at 
lower cost than anticipated. These 
and other accomplishments indicate 
that the national economy is basically 
strong. The money reservoir is not 
running dry. Industrial readjustment 
is being accomplished without serious 
dislocation. In the process, selectivity 
appears to remain the key to sound 
investment policy, as it has so often 
in the recent past. 


Clearing Houses 


A century AGO, the 
banking brains of New York City 
learned and applied a labor-saving 
and time-saving lesson from the in- 
genuity of their runners. Instead of 
going from bank to bank to exchange 
checks in settlement of the day’s 
transactions, the runners met by 
agreement on the steps of selected 
banks and exchanged the checks 
among themselves, meanwhile strik- 
ing up the balances due participating 
banks by a process of simple mental 
arithmetic. Thus headwork saved shoe 
leather. In that manner was born the 
New York Clearing House which 
opened its doors in October 1853. An 
average of two billion dollars of 


checks are cleared daily through this 
oldest institution of its kind. The 
method has been applied in other 
leading American financial centers, 
and during the past summer it was 
adapted for the first time in clearing 
checks between banks in a county 
some distance from the big wheel of 
city banking. The banks involved in 
this latter experiment comprise the 
Nassau County Clearing House Asso- 
ciation on Long Island. Its success 1s 
indicated, and county clearing may 
be extended on a wide scale through- 
cut the nation. The efficiency of 
clearing house operation is now taken 
for granted. And its development 
speaks well for a system that encour- 
ages bank runners to devise methods 
that bank presidents are glad to use. 


New Steel Mill 


Tue mitt town of 
Pueblo, Colorado, was the locale last 
week of another American steel mill 
opening during 1953, a year of great 
expansion of productive facilities. 
The Colorado Fuel & Iron Corpora- 
tion officially began production of 
seamless tubing and casing in its $30 
million plant, the first of its kind to 
be established west of the Mississippi 
River. Decentralization of industry 
which had its humble origin little 
more than a quarter of a century ago 
has now progressed to a point where 
nearly every section of America en- 
joys a considerable measure of self- 
sufficiency. In the process there have 
been local hardships, as in the case of 
New England textile cities when a 
substantial measure of production re- 
located in the South. But the over-all 
effect in terms of national wealth has 
been good and from the standpoint of 
national defense the industrialization 
of the West and the South has been 
of incalculable benefit. 
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For stutuions oF years the Giant slept. 


In 1863, Man disturbed his mighty slumber, tamed him 
and put him to work for the good of all. 
The Giant was called Petroleum. 


How did enterprising men go about harnessing this 
stupendous new source of energy? 


Here is how they did not go about it: 

They did not turn the problem over to a government 
agency. 

They did not say, “Whale oil is good enough. Why 
bother with this newfangled stuff?” 


They did not say, ““Too many problems involved. Too 
many risks. We might lose our shirts.” 


They did get to work and promote risk capital for drilling. 


They did make this new source of energy available to all 
the people. 


They did seek—and find—new ways to put the Giant’s 
talents to work making hundreds of new products, creating 
thousands of new jobs. 


Among these energetic giant-tamers were men of Cities 
Service. They had begun as processors of whale oil. They 
were quick to see the possibilities of “rock oil.”” They were 
among the first to study the sciences of combustion and 
petro-chemistry. 


The petroleum Giant is now a docile servant of mankind. 
It has made our lives easier in countless ways. But Cities 
Service researchers say it has muscles it hasn’t even used 


yet! 


CITIES (A) SERVICE 


Quality Petroleum Products 













Virginia Electric— 


Good Grade Utility 


Recent developments have considerably moderated threat 


of Government-financed power in company's service area. 


At current price of 25, shares yield about 5.6 per cent 


Wi are the principal features 
that should be considered by a 
potential investor in utility stocks? 
Ask anyone who has made a study of 
the field and he’ll probably tell you 
that a growing territory, good man- 
agement, and a reasonably attractive 
return from a well-secured dividend 
are among the most desirable char- 
acteristics. 

It is, therefore, of more than 
academic interest that Virginia Elec- 
tric & Power Company meets each of 
these qualifications. This company 
(or “Vepco” as it is frequently re- 
ferred to) supplies electricity in most 
of Virginia and in portions of North 
Carolina and West Virginia. The 
service area covers some 32,000 
square miles and has an estimated 
population of 2.2 million persons. 

The largest cities in which the 
company renders electric service are 
Richmond (with a population of 
243,000), Norfolk (172,000), Alex- 
andria (78,000), Portsmouth 
(72,000), and Newport News 
(46,000). In addition, natural gas 
is sold to customers in Norfolk and 
Newport News, with approximately 
four per cent of 1952 operating rev- 
enues coming from this source. The 
territory served is, to a large extent, 
agricultural but tobacco, shipbuilding, 
textiles and food products represent 
some of the more important industries 
located in Vepco’s service area. 

A breakdown of the company’s 
electric revenues discloses that the 
proportion furnished by residential 
customers is about in line with the 
national average; the less stable in- 
dustrial segment accounts for only 15 
per cent of Vepco’s electric gross 
compared with a national average 
figure of 27 per cent. It is also worth 
noting that kilowatt-hour usage by 
residential customers (2,463 kwh in 
1952) is above average. 

The average annual use of power 
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by Vepco’s residential customers last 
year was 83 per cent higher than in 
1945. To keep abreast of expanding 
use of electricity, the company spent 
a record $49 million on property and 
plant additions in 1952, and this year 
plans to spend an additional $40 mil- 
lion. Significantly, of the $338 mil- 
lion of gross utility plant on the 
company’s books at the 1952 year- 
end, almost two-thirds was added 
since 1945. Commenting on the 
progress of its expansion program, 
the company states: “The bulk of our 
power, about 91 per cent, comes from 
eight steam-generating plants having 
a combined generating capacity of 
852,800 kilowatts. One of these, the 
Chesterfield Station (near Rich- 
mond) is presently the largest steam 
station in the state of Virginia.” 

The threat of Government-financed 
power projects in the service area of 
Virginia Electric & Power has been 
alleviated considerably by several re- 
cent developments. Last March, the 
Supreme Court ruled that Vepco 
could go ahead with its plan for a 
hydro-electric plant at Roanoke Rap- 
ids, North Carolina, even though 
Congress had approved a Federal 
river development project for the 
same area. Thus, in effect, the High 
Court upheld the authority of the 





Virginia Electric & Power 


Oper. Earned 

Revenues Per Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1947.. $45.0 $1.81 $1.25 al654—14 
1948.. 504 1.19 0.90 1834—14% 
1949.. 56.2 1.67 1.20 20 —15%. 
1950.. 62.5 1.86 1.20 22 —16% 
1951.. 693 165 1.20 227%—18% 
1952.. 77.0 1.74 1.35 27%4—21% 


Twelve months ended August 31: 


1952.. $74.3 $1.68 .... 
1953.. 81.8 1.87 b$1.0 


a—Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange August 29. 
b—Through October 7. 


b273%4—22% 





FPC (which granted the company a 
license to build the project in 1951) 
over the objections of the Interior 
Department. As matters now stand, 
Vepco hopes to build a 100,000 kilo- 
watt installation at the site over a 
three-year period. 

Meanwhile, the threat of competi- 
tion from power generated at the 
Government’s Kerr Dam _ project, 
within the southern boundary of the 
company’s service area, has been re- 
moved. This was _ accomplished 
through negotiation of a 10-year con- 
tract with the Southeastern Power 
Administration (an agency of the 
Interior Department) providing for 
the purchase and transmission by 
Vepco of a substantial part of Kerr 
Dam power. While Congress has 
given general approval to a plan for 
developing the Roanoke River basin 
through construction of other projects 
besides the Kerr Dam, with minor 
exceptions no funds have been ap- 
propriated except for study. 

Formerly a_ subsidiary in_ the 
Engineers Public Service Company 
system, Virginia Electric became an 
independent company in July, 1947, 
when Engineers divested its control; 
in the following month, the stock was 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. As the statistical table re- 
veals, 1952 earnings per share were 
changed but little from the 1947 level, 
though revenues in the meantime 
climbed over 80 per cent, largely re- 
flecting increases in share capitaliza- 
tion. This year’s earnings will also 
be diluted by the forthcoming offering 
of 558,946 common shares. 


Seeks Rate Increase 


Recently, the company asked for its 
first rate increase in 30 years, to take 
effect January 1. If the proposed 
rates had been in effect in the 12 
months ended June 30, gross revenues 
would have been increased $4.8 mil- 
lion and net income $2.2 million. 

Currently selling around 25, the 
shares yield 5.6 per cent from the 
$1.40 yearly dividend rate estab- 
lished in June, 1952. With 1953 net 
on the enlarged stock capitalization 
estimated at $1.75 to $1.80 per share, 
the issue is presently quoted around 
14 times earnings. On both counts, 
the issue seems reasonably appraised 
and is a suitable commitment for the 
average investment portfolio. 
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Air Freight Lines 


Are Business Getters! 


Revenues should continue to increase under aggressive man- 


agement policies. 


With profit margins narrow, dividends 


appear unlikely in the near future for these companies 


he end of active hostilities in 
Korea will probably have a 
greater effect on the carriers of air 


lireight than on any other single 


group. While supplies will continue 
to be sent to Korea, Indo-China and 


other Asiatic countries, the question , 


of front-line speed no longer will be 
as pressing and much of the material 
formerly carried by air will go by the 
sea route. 

The Military Air Transport Ser- 
vice is recalling a number of planes 
which it had leased te air freight car- 
riers and this will mean a decline in 
available equipment. Unfortunately, 
many of the companies do not have 
substantial cash backlogs with which 
to replace planes and weather a 
period of lowered traffic. As an anti- 
dote to this military traffic loss, the 
fight for mail contracts on a subsi- 
dized basis is now entering the final 
battle stage. 


3-Cent Air Mail 


Taking the lead for the industry, 
Flying Tiger Line and Slick Air- 
ways applied to the United States 
Post Office to carry first class mail by 
air On an experimental basis. Under 
& one-year experimental program 
started October 6, three-cent air mail 
is now being taken by the larger car- 
riers on regularly scheduled Wash- 
ington-Chicago and New York-Chi- 
cago runs whenever space is available, 
although six-cent mail has priority. 

Mail of this type would be an 
important traffic item for the freight 
carriers. Since their operation costs 
are relatively low they would also be 
more willing to adjust their flying 
schedules and destinations to fit the 
needs of the Post Office. Needless to 
say, the industry is watching the Fly- 
ing Tiger and Slick applications with 
much interest. 

Other than that, mergers seemed to 
be the answer until the Civil Aero- 
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nautics Board turned down two pro- 
posals that would have reduced the 
field to three major companies. The 
Flying Tiger proposal to merge with 
Slick Airways was rejected by the 
CAB on the grounds that ‘it was not 
in the public interest and would not 
result in the development of an in- 
tegrated and coordinated system.” 
The Board also felt that the final 
capital structure would have been un- 
wieldy and the cause of stockholder 
dissatisfaction. 

After recommending that Alaska 
Airlines study a merger with either 
Pacific Northern or Western Air- 
lines, the CAB eliminated the latter 
from the picture, and has not yet 
reached a decision on the former. Un- 
doubtedly, the CAB feels that the 
Alaska area is in need of improved 
service, lower charges and a reduc- 
tion in mail pay subsidies. As usual 
no immediate word is expected from 
Washington. 

Smallest of the present five com- 
pany industry is Alaska Airlines 
which operates an air transport ser- 
vice over more than 5,000 miles of 
relatively unsettled Alaska landscape. 
Passengers and mail are carried from 
Seattle and Portland into the Terri- 
tory and under a recent Board order, 
the company will receive a larger 
amount for mail carried under Gov- 
ernment contract. In 1951, the com- 
pany had test flights from Fairbanks 
over the North Pole to Oslo, Nor- 
way, and although nothing has been 





done since, the prospect of regular 
service to major European cities is a 
distinct possibility. 

California Eastern was one of the 
major recipients of Korean-bound 
traffic but even before the end of hos- 
tilities, quickly set about to seek new 
sources of revenue. The company has 
an agreement with the Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha steamship line for an inter- 
continental airline traveling between 
Tokyo, San Francisco, Sao Paulo and 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Another im- 
portant source of income is_ the 
wholly-owned Land-Air, Inc. which 
tests and tracks guided missiles and 
the Wireway Corporation of Amer- 
ica, manufacturers of wire and tape 
recording equipment. 


Largest In Group 


Flying Tiger Line is the largest 
air-freight carrier with total revenues 
of $25.7 million in fiscal 1953. The 
company services 46 cities on a trans- 
continental route extending from San 
Francisco to Boston and New York. 
A large part of the company’s busi- 
ness is the transportation of aircraft 
and passengers on a chartered basis, 
and these operations carry it to vir- 
tually every corner of the world. 

Flying Tiger has added another 
source of certain income by leasing 
four DC-6s to Northwest Airlines for 
a seven year period at a rental of 
$26,000 per plane per month. The 
company has recently started a move- 
ment to the East Coast with the es- 
tablishment of a large maintenance 
base at Westchester County Airport 
outside of New York City. While the 
new hangar will cost in excess of $2 
million, it will simplify maintenance 
problems for the company, giving it 
greater flexibility in aircraft schedul- 
ing. 

Seaboard & Western and Slick 
Airways, the second and third larg- 
est companies from the point of reve- 

Please turn to page 30 


Major Air Freight Carriers 


7~Revenues— 

(Millions) 

Company 1951 1952 
Alaska Airlines ......... a$4.8 a$4.2 
California Eastern Airw.. 6.3 10.6 
Flying Tiger Line....... c21.8 ¢25.7 
Seaboard & Western..... 10.8 12.1 
Slick Airways .......... 9.3 10.9 





a—Years ended October 31. b--Nine months ended July 31. 


year. D—Deficit. N.A.—Not available. 


-—— Earned Per Share — — — 


-_—--— 


-———Annual—_— -—— ~—6 Months ~ Recent 

1951 1952 1952 1953 Price 
D$0.71 D$1.30 bD$2.30 b$0.22 + 

0.11 0.17 N.A. N.A. 1% 
c1.96 2.30 N.A. N.A. 6 
1.21 2.96 0.47 = 0.28 7 
1.26 1.03 N.A. N.A. 6 


c—Years ended June 30 of following 
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Washington Newsletter 





Wheat surplus, already high, is still rising; may bring 


about new price support bills — Executives would bear 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A wheat 
carryover next July of about 800 mil- 
lion bushels, which the Department of 
Agriculture forecasts, worries both 
the Government and the trade. Of 
the present crop of 1.2 billion bushels, 
about 700 million will be used do- 
mestically and, at most, 250 million 
exported. So, the surplus, which is 
already high, will be increased, per- 
haps, by as much as 300 million bush- 
els. It’s to be expected that Congress- 
men would be thinking of new ways 
to support the price. 

Bills will be introduced, evidently 
with support from growers and some 
of the millers, putting wheat on a two 
price basis—a domestic and a world 
price. The Government would fore- 
cast the amount of wheat that would 
be consumed at home and set about 
to see that it fetched a sufficient price. 
Wheat purchase certificates would be 
issued in line with expected consump- 
tion and sold to the processing trades. 
They would use certificates instead of 
cash in buying grain. 

It’s of course taken for granted that 
the free wheat, not sold against cer- 
tificates, would be cheaper than the 
official stock. Evidently, it would be 
against the law to buy such wheat 
merely in order to turn it into cake; 
you could buy it if you had a foreign 
customer. Farmers, apparently, would 
be required to divide their own crops 
into a given proration for sale, on 
the one, hand, to millers and on the 
other to exports and, no doubt, CCC. 


As outlined, it seems to be the 
kind of plan, which would inspire in- 
vestigations later on. To make polic- 
ing a bit harder, the certificates would 
probably be negotiable, since nego- 
tiability raises demand. 


Based upon what their trade 
association secretaries say, manufac- 
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brunt of new taxes under consideration by Administration 





turers, along with the President, 
would oppose a retail tax and retail- 
ers would oppose a manufacturers’ 
excise. Congressmen, who have been 
returning one by one to Washington, 
mostly oppose both. Yet, even with 
all the severe budget reductions, 
there’s a lot of revenue to be made up. 

Retailers must muffle their stand- 
ard objection that taxes cut business: 
except for furs, taxed products have 
been doing pretty well. They have 
marshalled a host of objections to 
taxes on their suppliers. They’re 
passed along, they say, to themselves. 
Then, they . raise retailing costs. 
There’s higher interest on inventory 
loans, greater commissions to: sales 
clerks, etc. Either the retailers must 
lose or prices must go up to their 
customers. 

There’s a lot of talk about spread- 
ing present excises at somewhat lower 
rates to cover furniture and some ad- 
ditional products. It’s argued that 
those now taxed would be delighted 
to get reductions. Those brought into 
the group subject to excises would of 
course protest; protests could duly 
be entered into the record and there- 
after ignored. 


For the past three years, reports 
the Census Bureau, the number of 
households has been increasing at al- 
most one million a year. This alone, 
it would seem, provides a large po- 
tential demand for housing. More- 
over, it’s been frequently pointed out 
that a lot of families now live in 
houses that have insufficient bedrooms 
and intend to move when they can. 


The Administration is consider- 
ing some taxes that would be rough 
on executives. Some of its experts 
have been looking through the SEC 
forms in which all sorts of retirement 
plans are outlined. Usually, the com- 

























pany pays cash either to an insurance 
company or to trustees who amass 





‘earnings assets to yield future pen- 


sion benefits. Should these company 
payments be taxed? 

Taxing of retirement funds, it’s 
pointed out, is to say the least, com- 
plicated; moreover, the proposal, 
which might require legislation, would 
be opposed by executives, labor union 
leaders and others. There are other 
benefits described as “fringed.” Execu- 
tive dining rooms serve meals below 
cost. Executive autos, not to mention 
airplanes, might be income. Practi- 
cally everything a company does to 
keep its employes happy—recreation 
rooms, etc.—can perhaps be charged. 
Searchers for new revenue sources 
would have a field day digging out 
the many ways big corporations “take 
care” of their help. 

Finally, there are the expense ac- 
counts. In every big city including 
Washington, there’s a large expense- 
account society ; the Washington Post 
calculated that at their recent conven- 
tion here, the bankers spent $3 mil- 
lion. All that might be necessary here 
might be instruction to examiners to 
get tougher and then a few victories 
in court. 


It’s to be remembered that Eisen- 
hower still intends to send a message 
to Congress proposing changes in the 
Taft-Hartley Act, since he said he 
would, there’s no other alternative. It 
goes without saying that the unions 
will oppose whatever he proposes as 
insufficient ; the NAM will probably 
oppose it as too much. The stir may 
create an urban election issue if union 
members show any sign of interest. 
which so far they haven’t. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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additional reserves . 
new capital. 





- PANHANDLE EASTERN PIPE LINE COMPANY 


PRODUCER, LONG DISTANCE TRANSPORTER AND SUPPLIER OF NATURAL 
GAS TO UTILITY COMPANIES AND INDUSTRIES IN KANSAS, MISSOURI, 
ILLINOIS, INDIANA, OHIO, MICHIGAN AND THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


Informed investors know that one of the important characteristics of Panhandle Eastern 
is its ownership of substantial natural gas reserves. 

Competition for additional gas supply to meet increasing demands has resulted in 
higher prices for gas in the field, and higher values for gas in the ground. 

The key to a dependable, adequate supply of natural gas is the never-ending search for 
. . a search that calls for the courage to make enormous investments of 


The natural gas industry will continue to make these investments to locate new gas fields 
and to expand transmission capacity so long as there is adequate incentive to encourage 
natural gas companies to find, produce and transport this superior fuel. 


PANHANDLE EASTERN PIPE LINE COMPANY 














Oil Well Suppliers 





Concluded from page 5 


ary recovery—the forcible extraction 
of petroleum from an underground 
reservoir which is nearing its limit 
of yield through primary recovery 
methods. After possibly only 30 to 50 
per cent of recovery from wells of 
fairly high initial productivity, water 
is forced down a central drill hole to 
drive crude oil through the producing 
formation to wells under pumps. The 
water-flooding method often leaves as 
little as 20 per cent of oil unrecovered 
in the stratum. Secondary recovery 
has been carried on for many years 
in the older producing areas of the 
East, and more recently in certain 
fields in Oklahoma, eastern Kansas, 
Illinois, and north central Texas. 

Just as in the production and dis- 
tribution side of the business, research 
and product improvement never stops. 
The test of any new device in the 
highly competitive oil well supply in- 
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dustry is increased efficiency—the 
shortening of time and/or the reduc- 
tion of cost. The trend in modern 
equipment is toward more strength 
and power for faster and deeper drill- 
ing, and increased mobility to cut 
down on effort—and consequently 
time—in rigging up and moving. 

Seismic instruments used by pros- 
pecting crews are now less bulky and 
weighty, permitting operations in 
areas previously unapproachable due 
to transportation problems. The new 
equipment, including recording cam- 
eras, is more highly sensitive as well 
as sturdier. With growing impor- 
tance of exploration in offshore 
waters along the Gulf and Pacific 
coasts, more rapid surveys have be- 
come possible through improved tech- 
niques and instruments used, includ- 
ing the development of radio methods 
of position location. 

The equipment industry is turning 


to industrial diamonds and tougher, | 


harder metal alloys as cutting edges 
on rock bits used on hard rock forma- 
tions. It has spent several million 


dollars in an attempt to combine ro- 
tary and percussion drilling in one 
tool. Combined use of water and gas 
injection, and high pressure gas in- 
jection in forcing oil from a reservoir 
are being tested. A new magnetic 
“fishing” tool can bring up junk 
weighing as much as one ton. 

These are only a few of the new 
devices and techniques now being em- 
ployed or tried out in pilot plants to 
enable the petroleum engineer to drill 
faster and to recover more oil through 
so-called primary methods. Improved 
methods of secondary recovery and 
oil conservation are being studied at 
the same time. As long as oil remains 
one of the country’s most valuable 
natural resources, as it promises to be 
for generations to come, research and 
invention will continue to make avail- 
able important new methods of locat- 
ing it and getting it out of the ground. 
The several score American manufac- 
turers which supply technical knowl- 
edge as well as essential equipment 
and tools comprise a basic and vital 
segment of the petroleum industry. 
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The TRUTH About 
Mutual Funds! 


FORBES reveals for first time just how well or how 
peorly 41 leading Mutual Funds performed over last 12 
years in both bear and bull cycles! A Mutual Fund 
may say ‘‘We outperformed the averages, BUY us.’’ 
But how will this fund resist declines when the going 
gets rough? Our new study tells you exactly what did 
happen to Mutual Funds in 4 advancing markets and 4 
declining markets from 1941 to 1953. 

DON’T buy Mutual Funds for income till you’ve seen 
this startling Report. And if you think Mutual Fund 
diversification assures the small investor safety, see how 
this ‘‘ecure-all’’ really works. FORBES Study ‘The 
Truth About Mutual Funds’’ gives you the low-down 
on all these and many other vital points—then FORBES 
keeps you posted on latest Mutual Fund development— 
twice each month. 

To acquaint you with FORBES Magazine and _ its 
financial and business studies by top-ranking authorities, 
we offer you a reprint of ‘‘The TRUTH About Mutual 
Funds!’’ with your FORBES subscription for a whole 
year (24 issues) for only $5. 


Send no money now, pay 
later when billed. 


Or get 6 extra isues’ service—30 


for the price of 24 by sending $5 now. Address 
Dept. S-3. 
FORBES io 
FINANCE 


80 Fifth Ave.. New York 11. N. Y. 





blowing? See ‘‘The Economy,’’ FORBES sensitive 


Where is business best? How are trade winds 
business barometer. 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 

The 1954 automobile market of- 
ficially came into being at the be- 
ginning of the month with Hudson 
Motor Car Company’s showing of 
its new models, cars marked by im- 
provements in styling plus increased 
engine power — this was followed 
within less than a week’s time by 
Dodge (which has added a super de- 
luxe Royal V’-8 series), while Ply- 
mouth made its first public display 
of next year’s models only this week. 
... The 1954 Dodge V-8, incidental- 
ly, was revealed to be the “fastest 
standard American car ever clocked” 
by the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation in speed tests recently com- 
pleted at Bonneville Salt Flats, Utah 
—this model, which traveled at 108.36 
miles per hour in setting its record, 
chalked up no less than’ 196 new 
AAA stock car records during the 
tests. ... Meanwhile, Packard Motor 
Car Company has announced that its 
new models are being scheduled for 
public introduction in January—these 
are not yet in production due to a 








VEEDOL High-Detergency motor oil resists blow-by... 
seals in horsepower. Its detergent properties keep con- 
taminants in suspension, leaving a cleaner engine when 
drained. And it forms a protective anti-corrosion film on 
metal surfaces... fights the ravages of acid “engine sweat.” 
So... Don’t waste horsepower! Fill your crankcase with 
fresh VEEDOL High-Detergency motoroilevery 1000miles! 


TIDE WATER 
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Seal in All Your 
Horsepower 


with the Veedol High-Detergency ‘Film of Protection” 


HIGH DETERGENCY 








Motor City tool and die strike which 
delayed completion of re-tooling oper- 
ations. ... The 33rd edition of Auto- 
mobile Facts And Figures, the annual 
statistical publication of the Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Association, is 
now off the press to bring up-to-date 
the wealth of knowledge about Amer- 
ica’s cars, trucks and buses—in 80 
pages, replete with colorful charts, 
you'll find data on such subjects as 
car sales, production, registrations, 
vacation travel, auto employment, ad 
infinitum. 


Electrical... 

A 21-inch rectangular-shaped color 
TV tube with good picture quality, 
and expected to sell for about 30 per 
cent more than its equivalent black- 
and-white unit, has been developed 
by CBS-Hytron, a Columbia Broad- 
casting System subsidiary—called the 
CBS-Colortron, it will be placed in 
“pilot production” next February, in 
mass production late in 1955. . . 
A talking dictionary developed by 
Chester McChesney and Mrs. Ella 
B. Wenger recently was granted a 
Government patent — principal ad- 
vantage of the outspoken lexicon, 
which speaks when the user feeds a 
card into it with the word in which 
he is interested, is that it supplies 
correct pronunciation. . . . It’s inex- 
pensive as well as simple now to have 
throughout your entire house light 
switches that glow in the dark—a 
small cap, called the Ever-Glo fits 
over the standard toggle switch al- 
ready in use to do the job; made of 
Bakelite plastic by Perry Plastics, 
Inc., the cap is distributed by Sani- 
Speed Manufacturing Company and 
retails at six for 25 cents. 


Gadgets... 

Handy little gadget when carving 
is Cavalier Crafts’ Carv-Rak, which 
can be used with any platter or bread 
board to keep a turkey or roast from 
skidding off—it is attached to a plat- 
ter by suction cups, and has four 
prongs to grip the fowl. . . . Casserole 
dishes and coffee can easily be kept 
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hot at the dinner table with a food 
warmer called the Electrivet which 
operates by electricity rather than by 
the more commonly used warming 
candle—a product of Paragon Elec- 
tric Company, it is Colonial styled of 
cast iron and is finished in antique 
black. . . . An automatic electric cof- 
fee percolator of Swedish modern de- 
sign and priced (around $50) for the 
luxury market will be introduced next 
month by Cory Corporation—made of 
stainless steel with a base of 24-karat 
gold, the percolator is called the 
Crown Jewel. 


Motion Pictures .. . 

The discovery of oil in the famous 
Williston Basin of North Dakota is 
recreated in a new documentary 
motion picture, American Frontier, 
which was previewed last week by 
the American Petroleum Institute— 
authentic to the last detail, this 29- 
minute black-and-white movie was 
filmed on the spot by Richard Lea- 
cock under the direction of Willard 
Van Dyke. . . . United World Films 
offers its 1953-54 film catalog with 
a listing of several thousand 16-mm. 
films and 35-mm. filmstrips from var- 
ious U. S. Government agencies—in- 
cluded are movies prepared under the 
direction of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Veterans Administration 
and many others. ... Arts and Crafts 
of the Southwest Indians, a color pro- 
duction with sound commentary, is 
the newest addition to the Santa Fe 
Railway Film Bureau—prints of this 
16-mm. film, which tells the story of 
art among the Navajos and Pueblo- 
type Indians of today, are available 
on.a free loan basis. 


Odds & Ends... 

Canned ice, a single container of 
which is said to equal three pounds 
of ice, is marketed by Thrifty Prod- 
ucts Company for use with picnic re- 
frigerators—once a can is frozen in 
a refrigerator freezing unit, it remains 
effective as a refrigerant for as long 
as 72 hours; moreover, it is reusable 
indefinitely. . .. A Pennsylvania gift 
shop, perhaps rushing the winter 
season that’s ahead, is advertising a 
plastic sheet which is supposed to be 
secured jacross the windshield (by 
means of the wiper and front car 
doors) in order to collect snow and 
ice while a car is parked—easily re- 
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territory it serves. 





for the INDUSTRIAL SOUTHEAST 


The $75,000,000 expansion program 

undertaken by Southern Natural Gas Company 

two years ago is nearing its completion. 

Before the end of 1953 such important industrial 
centers as Savannah and Augusta, Georgia will 

be added to the long list of communities served by the 
nation’s finest and most dependable fuel—natural gas. 
Next year the Company’s pipeline system will 

reach a delivery capacity of over one billion cubic feet 
of gas each day, an increase of nearly 100% 
during the past three years. 


Natural gas plays an important part in the 
development of The Industrial Southeast—America’s 
fastest growing industrial area. Southern Natural Gas 
Company is devoting its full facilities toward 
accelerating the growth and progress of the 


Southern Natural Gas Company 


Watts Building 


Birmingham, Alabama 
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moved for driving, it of course leaves 
a clean windshield. . . . American 
Greetings Corporation gives do-it- 
yourself fans something new to keep 
busy with by the introduction of 
“paint-your-own” greeting cards— 
two assortments are available in lim- 
ited quantities presently, one for the 
Christmas season and the other for 
birthdays, get-well greetings and 
other occasions. ... Wirelon is a new 
type of wire cable (available in thick- 


nesses ranging from 3/64 to 1%- 
inch) covered with a jewel-like nylon 
finish—in addition to making possible 
an unusually attractive wire rope, the 
nylon coating is said to make it last 
much longer than uncoated cable; 
manufacturer is Rochester Ropes. 
—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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From filter tips to fish sticks, competition spurs trade— 


Lowenstein bullish, and rising tycoon builds large portfolio 





ULLISH ON BOTH—While 

many economists were adding up 
their pros and cons to determine 
whether business is going up or 
down, LEON LOWENSTEIN, chairman 
of the giant textile firm, took advan- 
tage of the company’s 1954 Festival 
of Fabrics to renew his faith in the 
textile industry and incidentally in 
the stock market. Lowenstein & Sons 
is the first mass integrated producer 
to go into volume production of cot- 
ton material with high styling at 
popular prices. But, explained the 
chairman, the management is inter- 
ested “in proper sales only’; not in 
a breakneck race for volume which 
will see profit margins drained away. 
Lowenstein output is still largely in 
cottons, but the company feels that 
synthetics and blends will increase 
the yard goods business and will help, 
rather than hurt, the cotton volume. 
“Competition is back,” said the senior 


By Frank H. McConnell 





officer, “and, like everywhere else, 
the strong will stay and the weak will 
go.” As an aside, in answer to a 
question, he said he didn’t understand 
the stock market action of recent 
months. ‘Now is the time to buy 
common stocks, not sell them,” he 
said, and he indicated he wasn’t re- 
ferring only to Lowenstein stock. 





L & M Filters—The new cigar- 
ette of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Com- 
pany not only marks the entry of the 
first of the “Big Three” into the fil- 
tered-smoke field. It also gives Lig- 
gett & Myers the distinction of being 
a Four Letter representative in the 
cigarette field—standards, king-sized, 
cork-tipped and now filter-tips. The 
filters, a premium product selling at 
about 32 cents a pack, provides a 
wider profit margin than others. And, 
according to Research Director F. R. 
Darkis, “the new filter removes one- 
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Can Your Tanes Be 
REDUCED BEFORE JANUARY 1? 


Perhaps they can. Many investors can effect very sub- 
stantial tax savings by reviewing their capital gain and 
loss positions before the end of the current year. Because 
of the changing economic outlook, such a review also 
may well serve the further purpose of improving your 
security list, and we shall be glad to assist you in this 
task. For valuable information on tax treatment of 
capital gains and losses, call or write today for our free 
descriptive circular, FW 19. 


HornsLower e Weeks 


40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

. *Midtown: 400 Madison Ave., at 47th St. (17) 
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third of the smoke without impairing 
its satisfying taste.” He still can say, 
“They Satisfy.” 








Kent Story — While filter-tips 
constitute less than two per cent oj 
total cigarette sales, their sales are in- 
creasing. P. Lorillard Company’s 
entry, Kent, initially posed quite a 
production problem for the company. 
The Kent, named after Lorillard’s 
chairman, HERBERT A. KENT, boasted 
a smoke-screening process so effective 
in the early stages of experimentation 
that all of the smoke was removed. 
Only smokeless air warmed the ton- 
sils. This was over-doing it, for even 
the most sensitive throat; and the 
company quickly corrected the situa- 
tion. Sales continue to rise. 





MacArthur Record — Less pub- 
licized than his brother, Playwright 
CuarLes MacArTuur, the chief ex- 
ecutive officer and principal owner of 
the Bankers Life and Casualty Com- 
pany (Chicago), who is Joun D. 
MacArTHvR, has a claim to distinc- 
tion in his own 
field, that of fi- 
nance. In 1942, 
John D. (not 
related, inci- 
dentally, to 
General of the 
Army DouG- 
LAS MACc- 
ARTHUR) 
founded a 


stock company 
Wide World Photo which he 


John D. MacArthur merged with 


the company named above. Premium 
income from life insurance sales 
gained from $728,000 in 1942 to a 
whopping $6.7 million in 1952. But 
this was slow growth compared with 
the increase in accident and health 
insurance from a total of $20,253 in 
1942 to $65.8 million in 1952. The 
skyrocket is still pushing up. In the 
first half of this year, life insurance 
premium income nearly trebled while 
accident and health premium ad- 
vanced from $29.3 million in the 1952 
period to $45.6 million in the first six 
months of 1953. 





Informal Tycoon—Posterity will 
probably do without a book on How 
to Get Rich by John D. MacArthur. 
But his formula is fairly simple: an 
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attractive policy, liberal advertising 
and a deep depression-dyed belief that 
“everyone is a prospective policy- 
holder if properly approached.” His 
“White Cross Plan” wraps up four 
policies in one: hospital policy, med- 
ical-surgical plan, monthly payment 
illness or disability and a life insur- 
ance policy. To assure “proper ap- 
proach,” he is spending at an annual 
rate of four million dollars on adver- 
tising, and 3,000 agents in 39 states 
currently are selling his insurance 
packet. With business expanding, 
MacArthur naturally faces an invest- 
ment job of considerable size. Here 
again his formula is streamlined. Of 
the company’s admitted assets, 25 per 
cent is invested in bonds, 12 per cent 
in preferred and common stocks, and 
21 per cent in mortgages. The port- 
folio he handles himself. In the office 
his personal appearance belies the 
tycoon in his make-up. More likely 
than not you would see him in sport 
shirt and slacks, a slim man in his late 
fifties and a soft-spoken man who is 
measuring you up for a policy even 
as he talks informally on nearly any 
subject one cares to bring up. 





Fish Sticks— Anyone familiar 
with the business philosophy of CLAR- 
ENCE FRANCIs will recognize that the 
Birds Eye division of the General 
Foods Corporation is giving him a fit- 
ting send-off as the retiring chairman 
of the corporation. ““New processes 
and new products” has been the policy 
emphasized by Mr. Francis as essen- 
tial to the continuing growth of Gen- 
eral Foods. The Birds Eye division 
illustrates the former; it pioneered 
with the quick-freeze process in food 
preservation. It also illustrates the 
new product idea in its introduction 
this month of a new edible, Fish 
Sticks. The sticks are packed ten to 
a 10-ounce package, need no culinary 
preparation beyond spreading them 
out on a cookie sheet, and are ready 
to serve after 12 to 15 minutes heat- 
ing in a pre-heated oven. In test 
markets, reported HERBERT N. STEv- 
ENS, Birds Eye product manager for 
seafoods, they have gone over well. 
“People who rarely served fish are 
now becoming regular users of fish 
sticks.” The introductory price 
ranges around 49-53 cents a package. 
This assures a satisfactory profit mar- 
gin during the early stages of mer- 
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‘“,.. always something better, 
within the reach of all.” 








There are, in many places in this world, people who live 
exactly as their forefathers lived a thousand years ago. “Why 
progress?” they ask. “Leave things as they are.” 


Americans don’t think that way. They’re never satisfied 
with things as they are. They keep reaching out for something 
better, and under our system of freedom, that something soon 
comes within the reach of all. For example, think how auto- 
mobiles, once “rich men’s playthings,” are now mass produced 
for any man to buy. 


Progress, of course, is the result of many things. A better 
steel means better bridges. A better fibre means better cloth- 
ing. A better fuel means better automobile engines. 


We know, for we produced the original special motor 
fuel, the better motor fuel that made possible today’s high 
compression engines. Today, as in 1915 when our Amoco-Gas 
was first developed, it is the finest motor fuel you can buy for 
your car. And its excellence is still spurring erigineers toward 
better and finer cars to bring more pleasure to us all. 
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AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 








chandising, but*may be lowered as 
production and distribution tech- 
niques are improved and as competi- 
tors make their bid to get into the 
picture. The lead a new product 
gives a company in the food products 
field is limited. That is why Clarence 
Francis puts so much emphasis on the 
continual development of new prod- 
ucts. “If one in 50 survives the test- 
ing stage and goes to store counters, 
we're happy,” he once said. 











| THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following final dividend for 1953: 
Common Stock 
No. 77, 30¢ per share 
payable on November 14, 1953, to holders of 
record at close of business October 20, 1953. 


Dare Parker 
October 1, 1953 Secretary 
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PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


CD esedoadd Q falite 


Dividends on all series of preferred 
stock have been declared, payable 
November 1, 1953, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
on October 9, 1953. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 





Directors of the American Viscose 
Corporation at their regular meeting 
on October 7, 1953, declared dividends 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
($1.25) per share on the five percent 
(5%) cumulative preferred stock and 
fifty cents (50c) per share on the 
common stock, both payable on No- 
vember 2, 1953, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on 


October 19, 1953. | 





ij —— 


These dividends amount to $1.17 a 
share on the 4.68% Series, $1.10 a 
share on the 4.4% Series, $1.07 a 
share on the 4.3% Series, and 95 
cents a share on the 3.8% Series. 














Checks will be mailed. 


WILLIAM H. BROWN |] | C. WINNER, 


. Treasurer 
Secretary | 





















































Just Published 









If you own an oil stock... 
Or ever expect to... 


Don't miss reading this book. 


Between 1942-1952 a market average of 


A GUIDE TO PROFITS 
IN LOW-PRICED | serve 
eeccce Sec tiee aes eae 


oil trial stock average. Here are some _ in- 


dividual records in that decade. 





Stock Low High 

STOCKS Amerada Petrol. $ 1 $235 
Cities Service 2 120 

Superior Oil of Cal. 26 570 

Texas Pac. Land Tr. 3 195 


Many of the smaller crude oil producers 
showed far greater percentage gains. 


OIL IN CANADA—Right now, an oppor- 
tunity is shaping up in crude oil to rival 

anything seen previously. The discovery 
by of oil in East Texas in the 1900’s took 
many penny oil stocks and whirled them 
up to fabulous fortunes. Not only is the 
present stage of Canadian oil development 
similar to that of East Texas, but petro- 
leum bearing areas of Canada are esti- 


. é : mated to be larger than those of our five 
major crude oil producing areas, Texas, California, Oklahoma, Louisiana and Kansas. In the 


last 5 years, Canada has leaped from an insignificant oil producer to one of the important 
producers with crude oil reserves jumping from only 100 million barrels to over 2 billion 
barrels. Yet, only about 10% of prospective oil areas have been even examined. Canada 
stands on the threshold of an oil empire, and some of the Canadian low-priced oils will be 
the Ameradas and Superior Oils of tomorrow. 

Yes — opportunities in oii stocks are tremendous. But losses suffered by investors have been 
even greater, because most investors cannot distinguish the mere oil stock promotion from the 
actually undervalued opportunity in a crude oil producer. 


A GUIDE TO PROFITS IN LOW-PRICED OIL STOCKS, by Sidney Fried, treats of 
the entire field, explaining exactly why the group as a whole has scored the most sensational 
success of any segment of the stock market, and carefully details how analysis of easily- 
available statistics can steer an investor from the oil stock promotion to the remarkable 
opportunities which are now shaping up due to the market decline. 


The entire book describes where the real profits are made in low-priced oil stocks. 
not want to miss this book. 


SIONEY FRIED 








You will 
Read it, and you will understand why the entire first edition 
was exhausted in one week by readers of Mr. Fried’s other financial studies, and why leading 
brokerage firms are ordering many additional copies for distribution to their clients. For 
your copy, send $2, using the coupon below. You will receive A GUIDE TO PROFITS 
IN LOW-PRICED OIL STOCKS, by Sidney Fried, including at no additional charge, a 


Current Supplement, listing vital information about more than 100 of the best-situated American 
and Canadian low-priced oil stocks. 


If yeu own an oil stock — or ever expect to — Don’t miss reading this book. 
PE RERESEREEEEEE EEE EE EEE EERE ERE E REESE ERE REEL EEE EERE EEE EEE ERE E EEE E EEE EERE EEE EEE REE EEE EERE EERE REE EEE EEE 


R. H. M. ASSOCIATES, 220 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. F-1 
Attached is $2. Please send me A GUIDE TO PROFITS IN LOW-PRICED 
OIL STOCKS, by Sidney Fried, together with Current Supplement. 
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Petroleum—An Asset 





Concluded from page 3 


other lines. Retail gasoline prices, 
ex-tax, declined by 57 per cent from 
1920 to 1940, and have shown a 
smaller than average rise since then. 
Consequently, they are only a little 
higher today than they were in 
1923. 

In order to achieve such results, the 
oil industry has had to spend large 
sums in research and in building new 
and improved facilities. Its annual 
research budget exceeds $100 million, 
while capital outlays during the seven 
postwar years 1946-52 are estimated 
at nearly $20 billion. Despite favor- 
able earnings and substantial non-cash 
charges for depreciation and deple- 
tion, the industry was forced to rely 
heavily on outside capital to finance 
these huge expenditures. 


Growing Demand 


Petroleum consumption has shown 
a stronger and more continuous long 
term growth trend than has demand 
for most other products, but the in- 
dustry has been able to supply this 
growing demand at all times and in 
addition has steadily raised its proven 
reserves of crude in the ground, giv- 
ing ample assurance that no short- 
ages will develop over the predictable 
future. At the end of 1952, proven 
crude reserves amounted to prac- 
tically 28 billion barrels, or more 
than twelve times 1952 production. 
As new fields are discovered and old 
fields expanded, reserves will con- 
tinue to stay well ahead of foresee- 
able needs. And when available sup- 
plies of natural crude do start to 
diminish, many years from now, the 
industry will undoubtedly be ready 
with shale oil and synthetic products 
that can be made from coal or natural 
gas. 

A strong oil industry has repre- 
sented a significant part of the margin 
between victory and defeat in two 
world wars. Next time, if there is a 
next time, it would be equally essen- 
tial. The fact that the U. S. petro- 
ieum industry is fully prepared to 
supply the gasoline, the jet fuels, the 
heavy fuel oil and the specialty prod- 
ucts which would be needed in another 
war is an important factor in assur- 
ing that there will be no next time. 
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‘T’YOUR COMPANY HAS ASSUMED A DOMINANT 
POSITION IN ANNUAL REPORTS AND CORPORATE 
PRINTING IN THE PITTSBURGH AREA’ 


Here in Western Pennsylvania, halfway between New York and 
Chicago, we apply to one Reports and other corporate printing 
a fresh, imaginative attitude properly balanced by the experience 
of 50 years of service. With full facilities for both letterpress 


and offset, we can provide the one right process for every job. For an 





increasing number of outstanding companies, this formula is 


resulting in printing of distinction and award-winning merit. 





HERBICK & HELD 
PRINTING COMPANY 


1117-1131 WOLFENDALE STREET, PITTSBURGH 33, PA. 


FAIRFAX 1-7400 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1953 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . 
U. S. Government Obligations. 





State and Municipal Securities. . 
Other Securities 
Mortgages 
Loans. .. 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . 
Banking Houses 

Other Assets . .. . 


LIABILITIES 





Deposkts. ..+ » 
Foreign Funds Borrowed 
Reserves—Taxes and Expenses. . . 
Other Liabilities . . . . . . 
Acceptances Outstanding ... . 
ee ee ae eae 
Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock. 


(7,400,000 Shares— 
$15 Par) 


Surplus. 


Undivided 
Peeias s 3-4 


- $111,000,000.00 


219,000,000.00 


53,375,599.07 





$1,386,732,289.38 


1,110,553,447.32 
316,247,709.33 
226,059,955.86 
34,208,724.81 
2,378,254,576.57 
13,904,761.06 
49,845,429.44 
31,911,697.26 
5,428,665.80 





$5,553,147,256.83 








$5,046,752,210.82 


15,276,783.00 
32,247,494.82 
25,026,839.93 
55,021,300.97 

4,552,971.78 


383,375,599.07 





$5,553,147,256.83 








United States Government and other securities carried at 
$510,737,086.00 were pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





















Street News 





Treasury Secretary .Hum- 
phrey holds his first New 


York City press conference 


N™ York bank reporters were 
given an interview with Trea- 
sury Secretary George M. Humphrey 
a few hours before he went uptown 
to speak at the 100th anniversary of 
the New York Clearing House. It 
was his first press conference in New 
York and there could have been no 
better place to hold it than in the 
Federal Reserve Bank building where 
his deputy, W. Randolph Burgess, 
has regular office quarters. The ac- 
cord between the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve is more complete 
now than ever before. 

Mr. Humphrey was found to be 
just affable enough and just serious 
enough in his conduct of the confer- 
ence which was called, after all, for 
no other reason than that the Secre- 
tary was visiting the financial capital 
of the country. He appears to know 
all that is necessary to steer the con- 
versation from embarrassing chan- 
nels. The man who holds most of 
the press conferences in that same 
tenth-floor room is Allan Sproul, 
president of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank. He also does a good 
job of steering the conversation. 


About the Clearing House Asso- 
ciation anniversary dinner itself—it 
was somewhat reserved. In the first 
place it was held at the Hotel Pierre, 
where everyone is always well man- 
nered and the conversation is always 
well modulated. Another thing, the 
diners were a hand-picked group. To 
be invited a man had to be a bank 
president or, if he was a vice-presi- 
dent, he had to be a director as well. 
The bankers represented $2.5 billion 
of capital and some $24 billion of 
deposits. 

Others making up the 225 in at- 
tendance at the Clearing House din- 
ner were industrialists who are 
directors of the New York banks. 
These represent, some one guessed, 
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assets running well up toward $100 
billion. 

One lone lady attended the Clear- 
ing House dinner and the reception 
preceding it. She was Miss Alice 
Crawford, there by virtue of her di- 
rectorship in the Corn Exchange 
Bank Trust Company. 

The new president of the Clearing 
House, elected the day after the an- 
niversary dinner, is a man who was 
born in the South and got his early 
banking training there. He is N. 
3axter Jackson, chairman of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company. 
He was a combat major of artillery 
in World War I and received a cita- 
tion from Gen. Pershing. He brought 
to the Chemical a driving spirit that 
has helped pull that institution high 
up in the ranks of the New York 
banks. The new chairman of the 
Clearing House Committee also is a 
man who parts his name in the mid- 
dle—J. Stewart Baker, chairman of 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company. 


Whatever else they may say at 
times about Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
and its competitive bidding complex, 
rival investment bankers have to con- 
cede that the firm is consistent. The 
Mountain States Power Company 
debt financing is the latest example. 
Arrangements had been made to sell 
the issue to insurance companies at 
par for 4%s and the bonds were to 
have been irredeemable for five years 
for refunding at a lower interest rate. 
Halsey, Stuart intervened and con- 
vinced the Commission that the com- 
pany could do better on interest cost 
even though the redemption ban were 
eliminated. When the competitive 
sale came along that firm bid 100.59 
for a 4 per cent rate. The nearest 
competitive bid was $4.20 per $1 
thousand lower, proving that Halsey, 
Stuart was willing to reach high to 
prove its point about the planned pri- 
vate placement. At that, the third 
and lowest bid also proved the point. 
It was 100.651 for 4%s. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 

Company Amount Date 
Connecticut Power Co.—lst 4s 

gen. mortgage 3s, 1978...... $60,000 Nov. 1 
Greenfield (Albert M.) & 
Company—sinking fund de- 

bentures 64s, 1987......... Entire — Nov. 1 
Mathieson Chemical Corp.—de- 

bentures B 44s, 1987....... 219,000 Nov. 1 


Tennessee Gas Transmission— 
debentures 4%s, 1971........ 900,000 Nov. 1 

































































If we can, we’d be glad to—because that’s our business. 


You see, we work in the Research Department at Merrill 
Lynch, along with four or five times as many others, and it’s our 
job to see that you get the help you need when it comes to 
investing. 

Not that we know all the answers—we don’t. 


But among us, we think we can usually come up with a 
pretty sound solution to any problem involving stocks or bonds. 


BECAUSE we maintain a library of 800 basic source books... 
index 5,000 or more financial periodicals and government 
reports ... keep up-to-date information files on thousands of 
different companies... 


BECAUSE day in and day out a number of us do nothing but 
follow important developments in individual industries, such 
as oil, steel, television, and the like... 


BECAUSE others of us work full-time at analyzing the stocks 
people own... reporting on their strong points and weak ones 
... making the best recommendations we can for safety of 
principal, liberal income, or price appreciation . . . 


BECAUSE we answer thousands of questions each year about 
investing ... prepare hundreds and hundreds of investment 
programs to suit different situations, different objectives. 


So, if you’d like a current review of the stocks you own, a well- 
informed opinion on any you're thinking of buying, or an 
investment program suitable for your extra funds, just ask. 


There’s no charge for these services, no obligation. We’ll be 
happy to help if we can. Simply address your letter to— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL, Department SE-70 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 104 Cities 















STATEMENT 
OF OWNERSHIP 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 
233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF FIN- 
ANCIAL WORLD, published weekly at New 
York, N. Y., for Octcber 1, 1953. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor and business managers 
are: Publisher, Hedda D. Guenther, 32 Washing- 
ton Square, N. Y. 11, N. Y.; Editor, Richard J. 
Andersen, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y.; 
Managing editor, none; Business manager, Rich- 
at Anderson, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, 


2. The owner is: (if owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
steckholders owning or holding 1 percent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the in- 
dividual owners must be given. If owned by a 
partnership or other unincorporated firm. its 
name and address, as well as that of each in- 
dividual member, must be given.) 


Guenther Publishing Corporation, 86 Trinity 
Place, New York 6, New York; Guenther Finance 
Corporation, Commercial Trust Co., Jersey City 2, 
N. J.; Marion B. Stevenson, 1101 Chichester Ave., 
Orlando, Fla.; Dorothy B. Hennig, 7 Bernard 
Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass.; Eddy & Co.—Estate 
of Frederick Hanssen, Beneficiary, 16 Wall 
Street. New York 5, N. Y.; Clarissa V. Chase, 36 
Marion St., Lynbrook, L. I., N. Y.; Freer & 
Co.—Estate of Hertha Guenther, Continental & 
Minois National Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago, 
Chicago 4, Ill.; Salli T. Katz, 458 No. Palm Drive, 


Beverly Hills, Calif.; Rudolph Guenther, 1120 
Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; Hedda D. 
Guenther, 32 Washington Square West, New 
York 11, N. Y.; Henry L. Vonderlieth, 20 Myrtle 
Ave., Maplewood, N. J.; Alexander D. Ghiselin, 
Jr., as Guardian of Ottilie Joan Ghiselin, De- 
borah Ghiselin, Susan Ghiselin, and Alexander 
D. Ghiselin ]1I, Box 111, Southbury, Conn. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 percent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the aftiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
12 months preceding the date shown above was: 
(This information is required from daily, weekly, 
semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers only.) 


35,500. 
RICHARD J. ANDERSON, 
Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st 


day of October, 1953. i 
(Seal) FLORENCE D. HANSE, 
Notary Public, Kings County. (My commission 


expires March 30, 1954.) 





I Find Financial World Most Helpful 
In Trying to Evaluate Stocks,” 


—writes a Springfield, Mass., subscriber. To help YOU in making a more 





accurate appraisal of stock VALUES, avoiding issues when over-priced, and 





finding real investment opportunities, a year's subscription at $20 brings you: 
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FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order for 
FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, including newly- 
published 39th-Revised $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" Manual Free. 
(Or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH MANUAL) 


J@s> This is a deductible income tax expense, materially reducing your cost. 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD 
to keep you informed from weék to week on 
outstanding business and financial factors 
which ultimately determine security VALUES 
and market PRICES. 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals" 
(pocket-size Stock Guides containing our in- 
dependent Ratings and condensed Reports 
on 1,970 listed stocks); 


(c) Personal Investment Advice by mail as 
per rules when requested; and 


(d) FREE latest $5 Annual "Stock Facto- 
graph'' Manual, 39th revised edition. 50,000 
Investment Facts to help you judge relative | 
merits of 1,847 stocks. 





(Oct. 14) 
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nues, round out the important mem- 
bers of the industry. Seaboard is 
now operating a regular cargo sche- 
dule to Europe and is rapidly ex- 
panding its continental organization, 
A great deal of freight is originating 
in West Germany and regular flights 
cover Greece, Italy, Yugoslavia, 
France and some parts of North 


Africa, Aver 
Slick Airways operated at a deficit “me 
in 1952 since its earnings were derived Hoo 
solely from the sale of aircraft. Slick™Mue 
is also headquartered in California op: 
and has several transcontinental§Unit 
routes. The company was severely 
hurt by the closing of the Newark, ,. 
Airport, but its reopening early thisf Atl 
year should turn the tide against Sut 
deficit operations. Cul 
As a whole, the industry is highly @fllin 
speculative and results have been we 
satisfactory mainly because of thefiy oy 
highly aggressive and forward-look-§Nev 
ing nature of management. None of Soe 
the five companies are presently pay-fSou 
ing dividends and all the shares cur- one 
rently sell for under $8. Seaboard fy. 
& Western distributed 30 cents affWe 
share in 1952, but no payments have 
been made this year. os 
Because of an almost world-wide 
desire for quick deliveries, revenues Br 
should continue to grow, although Un: 
perhaps not as rapidly as in the past. 
Tiowever, it remains to be seen An 
whether management will be able to 
keep costs under control and report fp, 
profits without the aid of selling air- HHa 
planes. Until the industry reaches a % 
firmer footing, the avoidance of all 
shares would appear to be the wisest BAI: 
policy. 
le 
Na 


New Corporate Issues 


Registered with SEC 


United Gas Corp.: $25,000,000 sinking 
fund debentures due 1973. Proceeds tv 
purchase debentures of its subsidiary, 
United Gas Pipe Line, to provide same 
with funds for construction, also to pro- 
vide funds as may be required by Union 
Producing Co., another subsidiary. 
(Filed September 23.) 

U. S. Finishing Co.: 240,000 shares of By. 
common stock. To be offered in ac- 
quisition of Aspinook Corp. at rate of 
16 shares of U. S. Finishing for each 
share of Aspinook. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: © 1953 1952 


12 Months to August 31 





Amer.. Gas & Elec. ...... 2.53 2.21 
Cent. Ohio Light & Pwr.: 2.85 Das 
Consumers Power ....... 2.89 2.72 
Eastern Gas & Fuel...... 1.44 2.55 
Gulf States Utilities...... 1.64 1.40 
New England Gas & El... = 1.35 1.10 
N. Y. State Elec. & Gas.. 2.67 2.36 
Northeast Airlines ....... 0.26 D0.26 
Otter Tad: Power  ...... 2.40 1.76 
Pacific Tel. & Tel........ 7.56 8.07 
Virginia Elec. & Pwr. ... 1.87 1.63 
9 Months to August 31 

Avee (NNER: aces seg 0.32 0.72 
Ragle-Picher wc. eS detec 2.52 2.28 
Ex-Cell-EO Gorp.. ....62:. 5.27 5.40 
Hooker Electrochemical .. 2.25 2.20 
Mueller Brass: .i.....065 65 4.78 3.85 
Shamrock Oil & Gas..... 2.80 2.48 
Toklan Royalty ......... 0.20 0.24 
United Aircraft Prods.... 0.39 0.26 
Wyandotte Worsted ..... 0.35 0.77 
8 Months to August 31 

Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe 9.75 8.08 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R.. 9.32 12.03 
Capital Tramait ....2..... 0.80 0.74 
Great Northern Ry....... p5.35 p3.50 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio...... 5.04 4.19 
Illinois Central R.R...... 12.14 8.69 
Illinois Terminal R.R..... 0.73 0.45 
Lehigh Valley R.R....... 2.99 3.00 
Louisville & Nashville.... 9.00 6.00 
New York Central R.R... 3.52 0.37 
Northern Pacific Ry...... 3.47 1.92 
Seaboard Air Line....... 5.69 5.47 
Southern Pacific .....5.: 4.24 4.17 
OUMMNN MMe aiick aaa 7.46 4.78 
Union Pacific R.R........ 8.76 7.68 
ks = eee 1.93 2.65 
Vestern Maryland ...... 8.13 4.00 
3 Months to August 31 

Raytheon Mfg. .......... 0.38 0.27 
Standard-Thomson ...... 0.27 0.13 
6 Months to August 30 

Grand Union ............ 1.43 1.00 
39 Weeks to August 1 

Universal Pictures ....... 2.12 1.63 
12 Months to July 31 

Amer. Sumatra Tobacco... 0.52  D2.89 
Argus Cameras ....... 1.96 1.25 
Beau Brummell Ties..... 0.48 0.45 
Froedtert Corp. ......... 1.34 1.58 
Hayes Industries ........ 3:01 1.65 
United Electric Coal..... 2.08 2.26 
Waukesha Motor ........ 1.69 Sie 
9 Months to July 31 

Alaska Airlines ........-. O22. Dtr.6Z 
Canadian Breweries ..... *2.16 #137 
6 Months to July 31 

Deja BOGOR cians cdd 0.15 0.31 
Nat'l Dept. Stores........ D0.61 D088 
12 Months to June 30 

Ayrshire Collieries ...... 3.70 4.55 
Varpenter Steel ......... ye 6.71 
Family Finance ......... 1.90 1.69 
Larrett Corp...) iss. 0.0 4.90 4.24 
Giant Yellowknife Gold.. *0.38 — +*0.05 
Mid-West Refineries ..... 0.46 0.51 
O’okiep Copper .......... 8.90 9.18 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel .. 2.66 3.04 
6 Months to June 30 
Colonial Sand & Stone... 0.45 0.37 
Gatineau Pemer 6s. 55.348 *().96 *0.88 
XN. ¥. City Omnibus...... 0.32 1.22 
ROWE SAS oie an vaccews 0.79 0.79 
“Canadian currency. +13 months. p—Preferred 


tock. D—Deficit. 
OCTOBER 14, 1953 





Name 


Street 


Company .. 


[] Enclosed is check for $15. 


JOHN S. HEROLD, INC. + Geologists 
DEPT. FW-3, 250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Please send PETROLEUM OUTLOOK for 6 months. 


[] Please bill me. 








RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Dividend Notice 





The following dividends have been 
declared by the Board of Directors: 


First Preferred Stock 


8714 cents per share on the First Pre- 
ferred Stock, for the period October 
1, 1953 to December 31, 1953, pay- 
able January 2, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
December 14, 1953. 


Common Stock 


A dividend of 50 cents per share on 
the Common Stock, payable Novem- 
ber 23, 1953, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business October 
16, 1953. 
ERNEST B. GORIN, 

Vice President and Treasurer 

New York, N. Y., October 2, 1953 
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CREATIVE DRAFTING 


MAPS 
CHARTS 
PLANS 


2, 
“° 


EDWARD WILLMS CO 


15 PARK ROW 
New York 38, N. Y. 
REctor 2-3019 
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EXEMPT 
INDUSTRIAL 
BUILDINGS 


We will erect up to six 
million square feet of in- 
dustrial buildings on a 54- 





railroad 


acre tract with 
sidings on State Highway 


#1 in Jersey City for lease 
to acceptable tenants, or 
tenants may erect their 
own buildings which for 
50 years will be wholly ex- 
empt from all real estate 
taxes on buildings and land. 


L. N. ROSENBAUM & SON 
Financing & Reorganizations 
565 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17 

















REAL ESTATE 


MASSA _— AMPSHIRE 
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MANY HOMES OF DISTINCTION 
Exeter, N. H.—New, charming. $26,500 


Amesbury, Mass.—Delightful, 25-year-old. 


$14,900 
Fremont, N. H.—Outstanding, antique. 

$25,000 
Merrimac, Mass.—Attractive, new. $18,000 
Fremont, N. H.—Old Colonial. Only $10,000 
Epping, N. H.—Another. $10,000 
Merrimac, Mass.—Modest, new. $9,025 
Newton, N. H.—Cape Cod farm. $8,000 

AND MANY MORE 


Contact—B. W. Hopkinson 
101 River Road Merrimac, Mass. 
for appointment Tel. 2281 
















WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE 


FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program based upon 
your objectives and resources, looking to 
capital enhancement, income, or both; 


{2) Analyze the portfolio already established 


(3) Tell you how to recast it so as to bring 
it into line with current business and 


investment prospects, and in accord with 
your objectives; 


(4) Advise you, if your resources are entirely 
in cash, how to inaugurate your program; 


(5) Tell you instantly when each new step is 
necessary; 


(6) Keep a record of every transaction you 


make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 


(7) Furnish monthly comment on your in- 
vestment program. 


(8) Provide full consultation privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 
any investment problem. 





Mail us a list of your securities and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Ser- 
vice will point the way to better investment 
results. The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


——— 


You incur no obligation. 


TOSS COST KCETERREERTOTRRERRB ER EERE ES: 


:  FINANCIALWORLD : 
: RESEARCH BUREAU : 
: 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N.Y. ¢ 
: Please explain (without obligation to : 
« me) how Continuous Supervision will 
s aid me. . 
: My Objective: : 
: Income [j Capital Enhancement [J : 
OIE 5 RIOR 8 reece a : 
5 RS Foy) ON a ae ming : 
og erent ZONE.... 
Ra eae : 
32 





_ Financial Summary 
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Trade Indicators 


Electric Output (KWH) ...........-------: 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)..........-- 


Freight Car LGQitS 0.0.5... .cccceveceedesss 
TNet Loans... sain ees ~ ses Federal 
{Commercial Loans......... Reserve 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 
{Demand Deposits.......... Cities eaten 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 
WMoney in Circtlation. ............ccccsevsess 








ey, 1952 
Sept.19  Sept.26 Oct.3 Oct. 4 
8,394 8,353 8,414 7,665 
95.1 95.3 94.6 106.6 
823,884 819,709 +800,000 851,86 
— 1953- ty 1952 
Sept.16 Sept. 23 Sept. 30 Oct. 1 
$40,261 $39,942 $39,711 $37,081 
23,295 23,035 23,110 21,854 
2,539 2,344 2,491 2,300 
31,604 31,393 31,663 31,308 
53,527 52,801 52,796 53,024 
1,419 1,239 1,382 1,093 
30,335 30,210 30,210 29,417 


000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 














Closir.g Dow-Jones - 1953— ~ —-—_1953——__,, 
Averages: Sept. 30 Oct. 1 Oct. 2 Oct. 5 Oct. 6 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 264.04 265.68 266.70 265.48 264.26 293.79 255.49 
20 Railroads ... 93.90 94.24 93.91 93.14 92.32 112.21 90.56 
15 Utitties:: 2... 49.48 49.63 49.78 49.94 49.87 53.88 47.87 
65. Stocks . oases 101.36 101.85 102.01 101.59 101.07 113.96 98.24 
sisi 1953 
Details of Stock Trading: Sept. 30 Oct. 1 Oct. 2 Oct. 5 Oct. 6 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)...... 940 940 890 930 1,100 
Fesuen -TEMM Sidines a0 <cccaccamene 1,043 994 1,013 1,051 1,035 
Number of Advances............... 266 502 452 290 245 
Number of Declines................ 516 231 291 481 592 
Number Unchanged................ 261 261 275 280 248 
eww TUS. . ches ort hicacncess 4 2 12 7 3 
boy. LSRISGR Kaci sis.e aslo = Stake 22 18 19 25 52 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40 Bond Average....... 95.39 95.59 95.72 95.81 95.86 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........... $2,520 $2,590 $2,070 $2,200 $3,080 
P 1953 . 1 
* Average Bond Yields: Sept.2 Sept.9 Sept.16 Sept.23 Sept. 30 High Low 
Alseiesssouvt sae ete 3.266% 3.283% 3.288% 3.248% 3.203% 3.408% 3.002% 
Pcs cisates ohne ae Gea 3.583 3.585 3.600 3.588 3.574 3.688 3.325 
Bl 4... sescawasoaesantagen 3.835 3.838 3.843 3.819 3.801 3.930 3.543 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50: industrials |i... 6.15 6.13 6.29 6.24 6.21 6.29 5.46 
20 Railroads | .. oi. 6.56 6.63 6.84 6.78 6.83 6.84 5.43 
20 Utalities’ . 55-6 8.2%. 5.55 5.50 5.73 5.65 5.59 5.73 5.04 
OU SbOCKs... Agate 6.08 6.06 6.23 6.18 6.14 6.23 5.41 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week 


Martin (Glotin  Eabéns io. cisscscdsicec cums 
Bullecd Gomer sess 6 ns ct pe Fe es 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Avco Manufacturing 
Celanese Corporation 
Radio Corporgmigtir sd. i606 + «2 plyt-- oo es 
Studebaker Corporation 
Heyden Chetleit 5 24 sya Ah Si sce ie eee 
Lmited States Steed sis sic 26s ss ie nes 
Columbia Gas 


Ended October 6, 1953 


Shares ——C —__——, Net 
Traded Sept. 29 Oct. 6 Change 
64,800 14% 143% + % 
51,900 2314 253% +2% 
45,600 153% 154% + % 
42,600 5% 5% + % 
41,800 223% 20% —2% 
39,500 2334 23% — hh 
38,100 225% 22% — 
37,300 14 14, = a 
33,800 35% 343%, —% 
33,400 13% 133% +% 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


How Big Can They Get? as this regulator 
gate for Garrison Dam, Bismarck, N. D., in- 
dicates, the steel components that go into the 
construction of a modern dam seem to be get- 
ting bigger and bigger. This one, fabricated and 
erected by U. S. Steel, is 18 by 244 feet and is 
believed to be the largest ever built for high 
head, low level service. There are three 200-ton 
gates like this in the dam. 


Space Saver for Small Homes. Here is 
a combination that is being used exten- 
sively in many of the newest homes for 
large housing projects where kitchen space 
is at a minimum... a sink, refrigerator 
and range, all in one! This combination 
unit, which was fabricated entirely from 
U-S‘S Steel Sheets, has been awarded a 
prize for versatility in design. 


New Flight Hangar of Boeing Airplane Co. at 
Wichita has the largest hangar doors ever built. 
The entire sidewalls of the building move up- 
ward and outward for clearance (see inset). 
Each side of the building has one opening 528 
feet wide and another 265 feet wide, each as 
high as a six-story building. More than 13 mil- 
lion pounds of U-S-S Steel were used in the 
hangar. Shown are 9214-ton Stratojet bombers. 


Strictly for the Birds - » « but very nice for spectators, too, is the screen of U-S:S 

Stainless Steel wire used to keep these prize exhibits safe in their cage at the Chicago Zoo- 

logical Park. The stainless steel wire is strong, safe, and long lasting . . . but has the addi- 

tional advantages of corrosion resistance and smart good looks. It will stay bright and : . ; : . 
clean-looking. Inset shows the enormous size of the screened-in structure. This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


See the UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR, presented alter- 
nate Tuesday evenings by Uni States Steel. 
American Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast 
television network. Consult your local newspaper 
for time and station. 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 3-2097 











This is the kind of Gasoline 
that Saves the Nation 
2 Million Barrels.of Crude Oil a Day 


As every motorist knows, the modern 
American automobile is a thing of beauty, 
power, speed and comfort. To win your 
approval, each car manufacturer strives 
constantly to build ever greater values into 
his various models. Spurred by this com- 
petition, automotive engineers have raised 
the average compression ratio from 5-to-1 in 1930 
to around 8-to-1 today, devised more ingenious 
and efficient carbureters, introduced better valve 


mechanisms with hydraulic lifters, and created 


automatic transmissions which can smoothly 
whisk your car from a dead halt to high speed in a 
matter of seconds. 

Buc these improvements have had another pro- 
found result: they have challenged petroleum refiners 
to produce fuels with burning qualities sufficient to 
enable modern engines to develop all ther rated 
power. 

This challenge has been fully met by research 
chemists and refinery engineers. But the task has 
not been an easy—or an inexpensive—one. Crude 
ouli—the industry’s raw material—has no simple 
definite formula. It is a highly complicated mix- 
ture of hydrocarbons, and can vary widely from 
field to field and even from pool to pool. 

To meet the automotive challenge, the refiner 
has devised new processes which convert crude 
oil fractions into those components which can be 


blended to make the most desirable gasolines. 
Recently, Sinclair placed upon the market 
a new super-fuel called ‘‘Power-X”’. It is 
the product of the most modern, ingenious 
and effective refining process. 
If you drive a postwar car with a high com- 
pression engine, you should be able to notice 
at once the better performance you can get from 
**Power-X”’. Provided your engine is in normally 
good condition and properly tuned, you should 
get greater knockfree power, and all the mileage 
engineered into your motor. Thousands of motor- 
ists are telling us daily they are having this 
experience. ' 

More efficient processes which produce today’s 
superior fuels get a higher yield of gasoline per 
barrel of crude oil than the old refining methods 
they replaced, and they produce fuels which make 
possible the use of more efficient engines. 

Were it not for these new refining processes, an 
extra 2 million barrels of crude oil daily would be 
needed to satisfy the requirements of today’s 
power units. 

Not content with past achievements, Sinclair 
has announced still a better refining process. 
Already a major unit is being constructed to put 
this process into operation. This is Sinclair’s . 
pledge that even better fuels and greater conserv- 
ation of natural resources are a surety for tomorrow. 


SINCLAIR .. A Great Name in Oil 


An illustrated booklet describing “‘Power+X”? will be sent on request. Write today to 
SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 600 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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